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DON’T MISS THIS 


When attending the Kentucky Education Association 
Convention don’t fail to see our display of MODERN 
SEAT WORK AND TEACHING MATERIALS. 


We are sure you will find many new attractive and 
instructive items that will assist you in making teaching 
more pleasant and effective. 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY iCOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
| LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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| EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
| Richmond, Kentucky 





| Mid-Semester opens March 29, 1926 

Strong Courses offered in both Teachers College and Normal 

School. 

| All Courses under direction of Heads of Departments and 
Regular Faculty. 


CREDIT: Half Semester’s Credit in College and Normal School. 
EXPENSES : For this Special Nine-Week Term, $49.25 to $67.25. 


Rooming Accommodations provided in conveniently located Richmond homes. 


TEACHERS! Take advantage of this opportunity. Come to EASTERN. 





INQUIRIES WELCOMED. WRITE 
T. J. COATES, President. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


Department of Education 


FRANKFORT ° 





MCHENRY RHOADS : 
SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION March 11 1926 
sVic ’ 


To THe TEACHERS AND OTHER ‘WorRKERS IN 
EpucaTIOon IN KENTUCKY: 


The Executive Committee of the Kentucky Education Association has 
fixed April 21-24 as the time for holding the annual convention for 1926. 
The President and Secretary assure me they have arranged a varied, 
valuable and interesting program for this occasion. 


It is entirely proper for workers in the educational field to consider 
attendance upon the State Educational Association as a real and valuable 
school exercise. Boards of Education may grant teachers the privilege of 
attending the State teachers association without loss of pay and thereby 
improve the real teaching service in their local school field. 


The State Educational Association is a recognized power for sane 
progress in all educational matters pertaining to the welfare of the State. 
In the past its Committees have been very influential in securing needed 
legislation. The Association itself is a constructive force in shaping and 
directing school sentiment throughout the State. 


I most earnestly recommend that teachers and school officials 
generally attend the session of this Association. I would further urge 
those teachers, who find themselves unable to attend in person, to register 
as members of the Association, thereby lending their moral support to this 
great Organization for educational advancement and progress in the 
State. 


Very sincerely yours, 


MA siomy Herne 


Superintendent Public Instruction 
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THE TEACHER— 
A MOULDER OF IDEALS 


VirGIL LEON STURGILL 
Owensboro Junior High School 


Ideals are the big things in life. No one 
without them can lift himself far above 
the animal. Ideals mould character, build 
manhood, make nations possible and pre- 
serve intact our civilization. He who 
possesses high ideals is the favored of the 
gods. He is the torch-bearer of progress 
and a beacon light on the stormy shore 
of the ocean of life. 


The teacher is no exception to this rule, 
and as a moulder of ideals in the young, 
is the guardian of the richest heritage of 
the race. His is the power to inspire; his 
the sacred task to lift up and guide young 
lives into avenues of usefulness and good- 
ness. Into this sacred precinct none but 
the consecrated may enter. Here the 
false is immediately detected and sincerity 
receives its true worth. Truly he who 
would enter this temple must have “clean 
hands and a pure heart.” 


Even as I write, the picture of a sweet 
child face uplifted and with innocent eyes 
looking into mine, rises before me. I am 
the teacher at work in my accustomed 
place. Other eager faces greet me and all 
show an interest in the message I hold for 
them. But none are more wistfully beauti- 
ful—more tenderly pleading than the 
Little Girl of the Blue Eyes. She scans 
with critical eye my every movement, her 
whole mind set in eager expectancy 
waiting to drink in my every word, thought 
and gesture and to make it her own. How 
tremendous is my responsibility! How 
fraught with meaning every word and how 
important every thought in her young 
life! Am I worthy of the task? I often 
ask myself the question as I see her in her 
little seat from day to day. More and 
more am I convinced of the power of words; 
more and more am I convinced of the 
weightiness of my responsibility until I 
cannot now meet this responsibility from 
day to day without a little deeper con- 
viction that my task is holy and my 
labors hard. Each day I return to my 
task with a prayer on my lips and a 
deeper joy in my heart. Such, I trust, is 


the spirit of every teacher. Have it and 
you realize the bigness of your task. 
Without it, it were better that you never 
take upon yourself the honored name of 
teacher. 


Richard has been a bad boy today, so 
wayward, so reckless, so uncontrolled! 
What am I, his teacher, to do about it? 
Will scolding do? No. Too often that 
has been tried before. Punishment? No. 
He would delight in suffering under that 
in order to be a martyr in the eyes of the 
younger pupils. Can I persuade him? 
Let us see. Have I honestly tried before? 
Yes and no. I perhaps have tried but I 
made the mistake of doing it before the 
other youngsters and they unceremoniously 
dubbed it as sentimental and smiled at my 
absurdity. It cannot be done that way. 
It takes a broader, deeper, more lasting 
appeal to fathom the inner chambers of 
this boy’s heart. Today I asked him in a 
quiet way to wait and talk with me for a 
while after school. He did and we made 
some progress in straightening out our 
difficulties. I respected his rights and he 
respected mine. I did wax sentimental 
at one time and, I must confess, the 
tears came into my eyes. He saw them 
too and was not entirely unresponsive to 
their appeal. Not much was said after 
that, but Richard went away a better boy 
and, strange to say, has continued to be a 
better boy ever since because he knows he 
has in me—a friend as well as a teacher. 
True, he is not perfect by any means, but 
he works with me now instead of against 
me and things run along much smoother. 
Is it worth while—the effort we put forth? 
Yes, decidedly so! Our reward may not be 
forthcoming but it will come some day— 
and then we will be glad. Some day all 
the little Richards will be glad too! Isn’t 
it all well worth while? 


Yes, the teacher is a moulder of ideals. 
He holds within his hands the soul-clay 
which he can form into.what he will. 
Shall it be a hovel or a skyscraper? Shall 
it be a product worthy of a master hand 
or a bungled job, gnarled, battered and 
unshapely to last through eternity? [I tell 
you, teachers, it is no small task! 


Ideals, like character, can be caught. 
They are absorbed, instilled, taken in, but 
never taught. They are too big, too deep, 
too high to be taught. They are infinite 
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and a part of the Eternal. To be able to 
impart them the teacher must be in full 
possession of them himself. Well may that 
person beware who would be an impostor 
in this respect. He does not belong in the 
schoolroom and I question seriously, if he 
belongs in any important place, for that 
matter. I think our children have had to 
suffer long enough because of this, and I 
rise to defend them. We owe it to them 
as citizens of tomorrow to see that only 
the most sincere, high-minded men and 
women of sterling character shall influence 
their lives and their destinies. Let every 
true teacher renew his heart for the task. 

Children love and revere the good. Rest- 
less though they may be at times and 
seemingly indifferent, they respond with 
unusual readiness to that which is fine and 
wholesome. That has never been brought 
home to me quite so clearly as it has this 
year. One of the calmest and most 
restful periods of our school day is that 
given over to the reading of the Bible in 
compliance with our State law. The 
children have always listened with rapt 
attention and interest. Such has been 
an inspiration to both them and me. How 
often have I thought of that time-honored 
and yet suggestive quotation, “If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.” 
How significant! How fitting! And so 
it is, teachers, as moulders of ideals, if we 
would lift others up, we must first be lifted 
up ourselves. 


I call a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.— 
John Milton. 


A BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAI. 
AID FOR SCHOOLS 


Vest C. Myers 
Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Kentucky 


The granting of federal aid to schools, 
asnow proposed, is but a continuation of 
the policy which the government has 
followed from the beginning. This is 
made evident by a study of the laws 
passed by Congress relative to aid for 
schools such as: (a) the Ordinance of 
1787; (b) the Morrill Acts; (c) the Smith- 
Lever Act; (d) the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and others. 


Do reliable statistics bear out the conten- 
tion of the proponents of this plan, that: 
ist, extraordinary illiteracy exists in the 
United States; 2nd, an Americaniza- 
tion program is necessary; 3rd, there is a 
distinct need for a national program of 
education for greater physical efficiency 
and for hygienic purposes; 4th, there is a 
lack of adequately trained teachers; Sth, 
educational opportunities are not equal’ 


Statistics presented by Dr. J. K. Norton, 
Research Director of the N. E. A., to the 
Committee on Education of the House 
of Representatives for the United States. 
during the hearings on the Education Bil! 
showed the following: 

First, the figures of the federal census of 
1920, showed that there were 5,000,000 
illiterates in the United States. The 
United States stands tenth in percentage of 
illiteracy among the more advanced 
nations. Second, the army draft showed that 
25 out of every hundred men in the draft 
could not write a letter or read a news- 
paper in English. Third, 16 men out of 
every hundred were rejected for military 
sérvice of any kind. Physical inefficiency 
is costing the nation billions each year. 
A committee appointed by Herbert Hoover, 
after careful study, reports that this 
could be materially reduced. Fourth, at 
least 54% of the 700,000 teachers of the 
nation have less than the equivalent of two 
years of normal school training. This is the 
minimum in more advanced countries. 
Fifth, eight states spend approximately 
$100 per pupil in attendance. Less than $25 
per pupil is spent in seven states. There 
live 227,500 pupils in districts that main- 
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tain schools less than 80 days per year. 
1,438,000 children, between the ages of 
7 and 14, did not attend school a single 
day between September 1, 1919 and Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, according to the federal 
census. 


The claim made by some authorities 
that a readjustment of the tax plans now 
followed in many of the poorer states 
would result in securing an adequate 
amount of money, is not borne out by the 
facts. In Nevada there is $45,000 of 
wealth behind each child. In Mississippi, 
the amount is $5,500. In California the 
annual income behind each child is $7,600. 
In Mississippi the amount is $1,300. 
There is a close correlation between the 
wealth of the states and their incomes. 
The richest state has about 8 times the 
amount of economic resources behind each 
child as the poorest state. The tax rate 
is about the same in all states regardless 
of wealth. The poorer states can not be 
helped materially except by some form of 
substantial federal aid. 


In this connection a reply might well be 
made to those who claim that the tax rate 
is already, too high. 1.7% of our incomes 
is spent for education. We save 15% of 
our incomes. Can we not well afford to 
spend more for education, which must al- 
ways be the most important business of a 
democracy ? 


The economic development of any part 
of the country is due to the co-operation 
in trade and business which it has had 
with other parts of the country. The Ford 
Automobile Industry of Detroit would be 
impossible without the hundreds of Ford 
Selling Agencies throughout the country. 
The money which enriches the manufac- 
turers of a large metropolitan district often 
comes from the rural districts hundreds 
of miles away. Is it not fair that a certain 
amount of this money which comes to the 
manufacturer in the shape of profit, should 
be returned, by the way of the income tax 
route to poorer regions, and there used to 
further educational opportunity? Again, 
as has been said, will not waste and poor 
health, due largely to a lack of education, 
in the state of Mississippi react unfavorably 
to business in Massachusetts? 


The idea that political control will 
follow federal aid, as now proposed, i 
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probably not based on a careful study. 
It has not been so in any.other countries. 
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A TEACHER-RATING SCALE 


Eva T. MAson 


Principal Eastern Departmental School 
Louisville 


Rating scales should not be superimposed 
from above, nor should they be merely an 
administrative device. If such a plan is 
to be truly helpful, it must bea self-rating 
plan, for improvement of the teacher in 
service rests upon self-criticism. There- 
fore, the scheme should be worked out 
after careful study, through the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and those in authority, 
with the understanding that it is to be used 
first, to establish standards of good teaching; 
second, that it is to be a help to the admin- 
istrator in judging the teacher; third, that 
it is to be a device for the protection of the 
teacher. 


In constructing the scale, there should 
be a clear and definite understanding of 
terms and methods employed, so that it 
will mean the same thing to all concerned. 
Generalizations and guesses will have to 
give way to scientific analysis, for if a 
definite set of standards cannot be formu- 
lated by which a teacher can be judged, 
then the rating of teachers should be 
abandoned altogether. To quote Nutt, 
“The standards that are used must involve 
many detailed points, but each point must 
admit of definite measurement.” The 
topics must not be too few, for they will be 
so general that no careful analysis can be 
made. The list must not be so long that 
it will be cumbersome to the person doing 
the grading. The points must be of the 
greatest possible suggestive help to both 
teacher and supervisor. The points used 
should set up a standard by which a 
teacher can measure her own improvement. 
A well-organized rating card, one which 
focuses attention upon important data, 
secured from impartial, scientific analysis, 
upon which the opinions of the various 
supervisory officers may be recorded, is a 
good form to be kept. In this way it 
may be made objective rather than sub- 
jective. 


The main points that should be con- 
sidered for measurement in the con- 
struction of a scale are the intellectual 
ability of the teacher and the teaching 
ability. There are two sides to the educa- 


tion of a teacher, the academic and the pro- 
fessional. The teacher must know some- 
thing to teach, and he must know how 
to teachit. For the sake of the community 
which he serves, he must grow academically, 
This academic training cannot be had from 
text-book knowledge alone. Travel and 
contact with people in all walks of life are 
important means of supplementing the 
systematic school training. A knowledge 
of the rules of grammar and arithmetic, 
of spelling and history will not suffice. 
They are necessary, but only as a frame- 
work of real training which leads to the 
deeper significance of such facts applied to 
every-day life. 


For the sake of the school which he 
serves, the teacher must grow profession- 
ally. Children must be taught rather than 
books; therefore, he must know something 
about the processes by means of which 
knowledge, appreciation, skills and ideals 
are gained by the child and imparted by the 
teacher. The teacher must possess a 
knowledge of the history of education, so he 
can see the school as one of the great 
social enterprises of civilization; he should 
know something of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of educational psychology and of the 
principles of teaching; he should have 
some knowledge of school management; 
he should know something of school 
hygiene and health conservation. He 
should be able to co-ordinate these fields 
of knowledge in actual practice, so that 
he may add skill in execution to his 
knowledge. It is not merely enough to 
begin with a good education. Constantly 
changing conditions and functions of the 
school make it imperative that teachers 
shall continue to grow in their work. 


The use of clear, correct, and effective 
English is another point that must not be 
overlooked. The most important item in 
the expression of thought is the fluency and 
correctness of English. The teacher, to 
be effective, must have command of a 
vocabulary that is appropriate to the 
subject being taught, as well as to the 
language ability of the children. Fluency 
of expression will contribute to the readi- 
ness with which pupils grasp what a teacher 
has to say. The correctness of the teacher’s 
English will have an influence upon the 
language habits of the child. 
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After the teacher has acquired the know]l- 
edge, has he the power to impart it? A 
number of details figure in this, and they 
should be critically studied over a period 
of time to get an accurate measurement 
of each point. Critical discussions with 
the teacher before the lesson to get 
definitely what he anticipates will happen, 
and after the lesson, to see that he realizes 
what did happen, are necessary in making 
an accurate measure of the teacher’s 
efficiency in his mastery of the principles 
of method. The real test is, does the 
teacher have an intelligent conception of 
what the minds of the pupils are doing in 
learning what he is trying to teach them? 


Still another point to consider in measur- 
ing a teacher’s work is his ability to test 
and grade his pupils. The fundamental 
aspects are his ability to devise fair and 
adequate tests for measuring the attain- 
ments of the pupils and to evaluate accu- 
rately the data secured from such examina- 
tion. Such tests must be adapted to the 
maturity and ability of the child. 


The ability to discipline, a most impor- 
tant item, involves two general problems— 
namely, of self and of pupil. A teacher 
who is not able to control himself at all 
times, and under all circumstances, should 
not be retained in a school room. He 
should be able to decide quickly and act 
promptly. He should have a dignified, 
firm manner. He should have control of 
his temper and be able to keep cool in 
emergencies. The management of pupils 
may be considered under a number of very 
definite points which can be measured on 
the basis of concrete evidences. The 
supervisor should study the teacher’s 
performance in handling a number of cases 
of discipline to secure data on as wide a 
range of individual cases as possible. 


So the teacher must grow both pro- 
fessionally and academically. One is either 
going ahead, striving for a higher ideal, or 
he is slipping back into a dreary routine 
of inefficiency. It is not possible in 
teaching, any more than in any other pro- 
fession, to stand still. The teacher who 
attacks his work from day to day in a 
truly professional spirit, one who is never 
satisfied with the skill attained, may be 
reasonably sure of his own professional 
growth and development. 
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The next question that naturally arises 
is the use of the scale. Many injustices 
have been worked in the application of 
rating scales. Caution is necessary in 
applying it and in interpreting the results. 
If a rating scale is to be truly helpful, its 
chief element must be self-improvement 
by means of self-rating. Improvement of 
teachers in service rests upon self-criticism. 
Furthermore, the scheme gives the admin- 
istrator concrete evidence upon which to 
base his judgment of the teacher’s work. 
In this way, it is a help to the adminis- - 
trator and a protection to the teacher. 


Some of the points to be noted in admin- 
istering the scale are, the securing the 
evidence and the analysis of the evidence. 
The evidence must be secured in valid ways, 
that is from observation of the work of the 
teacher. Observation alone does not afford 
sufficient evidence upon which to form 
judgment. Consultation with the teacher, 
both before and after the lesson, is neces- 
sary todetermine his understanding of the 
principles of teaching. After the evidence 
has been secured, it should be analyzed 
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carefully and subjected to all tests and 
principles of good teaching, for unless the 
final rating is professional and non-personal 
the teacher may rightly complain of 
injustice. 


If the scale is impersonally applied by 
trained experts and discussed openly and 
sympathetically there are many possibili- 
ties. The ambitious teacher can be spurred 
on to better work through the eradication 
of some unnoticed defect, revealed by 
critical examination. The unambitious 
teacher may regard it as a legitimate warn- 
ing. The inadequately trained and younger 
teachers may use it as standard of achieve- 
ment. All teachers may have it before them 
as a stimulus for professional growth. 


As has been said, the principal purpose 
of a rating scale should be to stimulate the 
teacher to an intelligent self-criticism of 
his own work. The teacher should apply 
the scale to his own work. This should not 
be done once, but many times. The super- 
visor, using the same card, should after 
careful observation and consultation, com- 
plete his record. These two cards should 
then be compared by teacher and supervisor 
in consultation. The teacher should be made 
to feel that he has the right to question the 
grading and to ask for further information. 
It cannot be hoped that a rating scale will 
remake the teacher to whom it is applied, 
* or that it will give results with all teachers, 
but it does possess possibilities for the 
stimulation of self-improvement and _ pro- 
fessional growth. 


Behaviorism is a very valuable working 
method of investigation in psychology, but 
behaviorism is not an adequate account of 
personality, as some of its devotees consider 
it; much less does it furnish a comprehen- 


sive philosophy of life Religion, there- 
fore, does have some reason to be deeply 
concerned about some tendencies in modern 
science.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


STATE AND NATIONAL SPELLING 
CONTESTS 


JosePpH A. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville 


With a bigger prize list, more spellers and 
more schools represented, the Courier- 
Journal State Spelling Bee will come to a 
close April 21, as a feature of the opening 
of the annual convention of the K. E. A. 
The match will be held, as last season, at 
the First Christian Church auditorium. 


Nearly eighty county champions—the 
best of more than 175,000 Kentucky spell- 
ers—will mount the platform for the finals. 
The best speller in the auditorium that day 
will go to Washington June 13, to represent 
Kentucky at the National Spelling Bee, 
also sponsored by the Courier-Journal. 

The champion of Kentucky will receive 
a cash award of $250; second prize will be 
$100; third $75; fourth $50 and fifth $25. 


Each county will select its champion 
speller and will send him or her to Louisville 
for the classic with all expenses defrayed 
by the county in question. The Courier- 
Journal will give a sight-seeing entertain- 
ment, a theater party and a dinner to 
spellers and chaperones, with inspection of 
the Courier-Journal plant. 


The Spelling Bee this year is operative 
in eighty counties and the city of Louisville. 
Four thousand six hundred and eleven 
schools are enrolled, with 175,000 graded 
school students spelling. 


The Washington finals will be held 
June 13 to 20, with the winners from 
twenty-seven cities and states attending 
and taking part. The Courier-Journal 
will award $2,000 in gold to the six best 
spellers there. This represents an increase 
of one hundred per cent in the amount of 
national awards, as last season $1,000 was 
given. The champion of America this 
year will receive a handsome fourteen 
karat gold medal and $1,000 in gold; 
second will receive $500; third $250; 
fourth $150, and fifth $100. 


John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, again will preside at the national 
finals and leading educators will act as 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL---Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. 
and long, but all strong. 
for hour by University of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. Thou- 
sands of graduates everywhere. 
for Complete Catalogs. 


» BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Male stenographers and trained commercial teachers were never in greater demand 


Short courses 
College Department accredited hour 


Near Mammoth Cave. Write 
Courses by correspondence 











officials. A committee of members of the 
National Education Association, com- 
posed of Prof. B. R. Buckingham, of the 
University of Ohio, his associate, Prof. 
Ashbaugh, and Prof. Ernest Horn, of the 
University of Iowa, will make up the word 
lists for the national finals. All are 
authorities on spelling and authors of 
several texts each. 


Officials of the Kentucky Education 
Association will officiate at the Courier- 
Journal state finals and will be on the 
program for short talks. The match will 
open at 2 o’clock and will be the feature 
event of the afternoon. 


Cities represented this year in the 
National Spelling Bee are, Atlantic City 
and Trenton, N. J.; Worcester, New 


Bedford and Fall River, Mass.; Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; Lancaster, 
Reading, Scranton and Erie, Pa.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Akron, Ohio; Detroit, Louis- 


ville, St. Louis, Memphis; Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Fort Worth and Houston, Texas; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Rockford, IIl.; Hart- 
ford, New Haven and New Britain, Conn. 


KENTUCKIAN HONORED 


Lexington, Ky., Feb. 24—Dean W. S. 
Taylor of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who is attending the 
National Educational Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected president of the 
Association of Departments and Colleges of 
Education at the national meeting of that 
body Tuesday, according to word received 
at the University of Kentucky today.— 
Louisville Herald-Post. 


The authorities of University College, 
London, have decided to establish a new 
Danish lectureship in memory of Queen 
Alexandra. 


PROGRAM FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The following tentative program is 
announced by Mr. A. P. Taylor, Chairman 


of the Department of Elementary Educa- 


tion. The Department will probably 
feature two programs using two afternoons 
for same during the annual meeting of 
K. E. A., April 21-24. Date and place of 
meeting will be announced later. 


1. How May Geography Influence the 
Attitude of our School Children toward the 
World—Miss Mamie McCormich, Critic 
Teacher, Western State Teachers College 
and Normal School, Bowling Green. 


2. Some Recent Movements in Elemen- 
tary Education. 


3. Educational Basis for ‘“‘Clubs’’ or 
other Extra-Curricular Activities—Ross 
Rohn, Principal Junior High School, 
Owensboro. 


4. The Platoon Plan of School Organi- 
zation—Miss Fannie Lowenstein, Principal, 
Oakdale School, Louisville. 


5. Discussion—The Platoon Plan from 
the Viewpoint of the Classroom Teacher— 
Miss Mary Meers, teacher, Oakdale 
School, Louisville. 


6. Adapting the School to Individual 
Differences in Children—R. J. Bell, Principal 
Salisbury School, Louisville. 


7. Research and Tests as a Basis for 
Supervision—L. B. McMullen, Professor 
of Elementary Education, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 
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No fees unless placed. 
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PROGRESS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


J. B. HoLLoway 


High School Supervisor 


Without an attempt to dispute either 
Ayres or Phillips rating given to Kentucky 


as among the other states of the Union, it 
might be profitable to examine briefly the 
growth in Kentucky high schools for the 
past few years. 


Statistics show a very steady though 
rapid growth in Kentucky high schools. 
Fourteen years of growth are shown in the 
table below: 


The following points are worthy of note: 


1. Within thirteen years the number 
of schools has increased 35%. 


2. During the same period of time the 
number of teachers has increased 253.3%. 
This indicates that the high schools have 
grown larger at a more rapid rate than the 
growth in number of high schools. 


3. The per cent of increase in teachers’ 
salaries for this period is 137.1%. This 
increase is perhaps not enough. It may 
be less than the increase in salaries in other 
occupations. It may be less than the 
increase in teachers’ salaries in other states. 
However, it encourages one to note that 
the increase continues. 


4. An increase of 371.7% in enrollment 
is remarkable to say the least. Such an 
increase insures larger schools and classes 
of a size to insure more enthusiastic class 
work. 


5. In 1912 7.6% of those entering high 
school graduated. In 1924 6.6% of those 
entering high school graduated. While 
the number entering and the number 
graduating have increased very greatly, 
the per cent of those entering who graduate 
has decreased 1%. Does it not seem that 
as our high schools increase in number, 
enrollment, number of teachers and ex- 
penditures thatits per cent of holding power 
should increase? This is a definite problem 
for the high school official of Kentucky 
to solve. 


GROWTH IN KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 


July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1925. 








No. of Teachers 


No. of 


Avg. Annual 
Graduates 


Sieteskes Enrollment 





514 
629 
593 
762 
902 
965 
1011 
1033 
1212 
1386 
1403 
1543 
1720 
1816 











1126 
1676 
2276 


8656 
11856 
14237 
15547 


$ 590.00 
641 .00 
734 .07 
575 .80 
797 .10 
703 .27 
810.25 
851 .03 
945 .15 

1041 .22 
1136 .19 
1241 .02 
1252 .92 
1399 .00 
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As the number of high schools increases 
in Kentucky, has the number of standard 
schools increased? The table below shows 
this increase in so far as State accredited 
schools are able to reveal the condition: 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


1910-1925 








Per Cent of All 
High Schools 
Accredited 
Each Year 


No. of 
Accredited 
Schools 


No. of 
Schools 





110 54 
148 69 
366 85 
381 100 
243 123 
248 134 
330 149 
376 171 
418 185 
430 202 
411 220 
396 225 
499 228 
529 263 
492 286 
493 309 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


ANNA 











Am a1008 foine 





The growth of accredited high schools 
has been steady and consistent. The 
growth in the number of high schools in 
Kentucky seems at first irregular. This 
seeming irregularity is due to causes and 
conditions not to be discussed here. 
Eliminating the irregularities in growth, 
the per cent of accredited schools shows 
a regular consistent growth. 


The data below show a consistent 
growth in the number of high schools 


Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
Sold by the 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(PATENTED) 














accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


No. of Schools 
: 17 


Kentucky high schools are now reaching 
that standard of attainment which would 
make a much better showing in the 
Southern Association. There should be 
at least 100 schools accredited next year. 
The following year should show a sufficient 
gain to bring the total up to 125 schools. 


All the growth in number of high schools, 
number of teachers, salaries of teachers, 
enrollment in high school and the standard- 
ization of high schools has made it necessary 
for those school administrative units, 
cities, independent graded schools and 
counties, which try to meet these new 
demands, to levy the maximum tax rate 
allowed by law. Even then, in many 
communities much more money is needed. 
To get more money to support our ever- 
growing schools three avenues are open: 


1. A more economical expenditure of 
our present revenues. 
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2. A higher maximum tax rate allowed 
by law in the counties and cities. 

3. A legal basis for taxing property and 
resources not now existing. 

With more money available a more 
equitable basis for distribution of State 
school funds must be found than the 
present per capita method. The con- 
stitution should be amended, setting aside 
a per cent of the State school fund to be 
distributed on a basis other than the 
school census. 


The following suggestions for the improve- 
ment of high schools are given: 


1. A revision of the academic scholar- 
ship requirements of high school 
teachers approaching college gradua- 
tion as a minimum. 


A revision of the school equipment 
standards—iibrary, laboratory teach- 
ing materials, buildings, etc., to insure 
the best possible equipment for both 
teachers and students. 


A reorganization of the administra- 
tion of the schools. Perhaps a 6-6 
or 6-3-3 plan of organization is better 
for the children than the traditional 
8-4 plan. 

Since the larger high school seems 
to serve its students more thoroughly 
than the small high school, con- 
solidation of high schools should 
be encouraged. 


Courses of study and curriculums 
must be made to serve the needs of 
the student body, rather than to 
appear as pretty outlines and 
“‘flowery”’ discussions. 


PROGRAM FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


Superintendent N. J. Parsons, president 
of Department of County Superintendents, 
submits the following as a tentative pro- 
gram for annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment during the K. E. A. convention. The 
Department of County Superintendents 
will meet on Friday afternoon of April 23, 
at 1:30 P. M. Meeting place will be 
announced later. 


1. Improvement of Teachers in Service 
in Lewis County—Miss Anna Bertram, 
Superintendent. 


2. Extension Classes for Teachers in 
Harrison County—James A. Payne, 
Superintendent. 


3. Better Attendance Fostered by the 
Rotary Club in Henderson County—N. O. 
Kimbler, Superintendent. 


4, District Traveling Libraries in Knox 
County—W. W. Evans, Superintendent. 


5. Supplementary Materials in the 
Rural Schools of Boyd County—L. C. 
Caldwell, Superintendent. 


6. Standardization and Increased At- 
tendance in McLean County Schools— 
J. W. Dillehay, Superintendent. 


7. Report on the Legislative Program 
Accomplished during the Recent Session of 
the State Legislature—Homer Nichols. 


8. Election of Officers. 


Each speaker will be limited to ten 
minutes. 








ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Col. 

Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We n 
women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,’’ has a message for you, 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
well prepared men and 


Send for it. 
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JAMES ROOD ROBERTSON—AN 
APPRECIATION 


VIRGIL LEON STURGILL 


Department of Social Sciences 
Owensboro Junior High School 


From my gallery of favorite portraits of 
artist-teachers I have known, the one who 
stands out most vividly in my mind just 
now is that of Professor James Rood 
Robertson, of Berea College, under whom 
it was my pleasure to study during the 
summer of 1923. In justice to the many 
good instructors I have known, it is only 
fair tosay that Mr. Robertson stands for all 
that is truly representative of the best in 
each of them plus his own delightful 
personality which makes the affectionate 
appellation of ‘Daddy Bob”’ so appropriate. 
To know him is to love him and to study 
under his direction is to learn the true worth 
and depth of the man. To him I must pay 
the unusual compliment of saying that not 
once have I heard a single dissenting word 
concerning him from either student or 
associate instructor. To him is due every 
respect and allegiance—and he gets it. 


This quality of fatherliness, then, may be 
mentioned as one of his most ennobling 
attributes—one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics in the make-up of the man as a 
teacher and a friend. Hisis the calm dignity 
that ever hovers around the brow of one 
who has lived and thought nobly while the 


snows of age settle upon it. ‘‘Daddy Bob” 
is great because he has lived greatly. Like 
Earnest of ‘‘The Great Stone Face’”’ he, too, 
has become like that true greatness which 
he has so long thought upon; like Merlin, he 
has “followed the gleam” and has not been 
found wanting in the quest. It is the hope 
of the writer that a study of the man and 
his life may reveal some characteristics 
which go to make up the true and success- 
ful teacher. 


Though a man of considerable years, 
“Daddy Bob”’ still has a heart of youth. 
There is ever a kindly smile upon his face 
because there is love in his heart. There 
is a sparkle in his eye that the years cannot 
dim. His is a personality which reminds 
us that ‘‘in the presence of greatness true 
greatness springs.” And because of this 
Professor Robertson always succeeds in 
bringing out the best there is in his pupils. 


To observe Mr. Robertson’s work in the 
classroom is to see a well-organized mind 
directing the thought of the student through 
a definite piece of work for the hour. His 
work is carefully-planned and placed in 
outline form on the blackboard and, I have 
always been interested to note, is completed 
in exactly the time alloted for its discussion. 
He has the happy faculty of being able to 
carry the burden of the class discussion 
himself and yet keep the student keyed up 
to the highest degree of interest. Apt 
and original illustrations, cleverly turned 
phrases and sound wisdom enliven his 
discourse at all times. And though his 
jokes are pointed and highly entertaining, 
they are rarely at the expense of anyone 
else other than himself. This, it seems to 
me, is one of the true elements of greatness 
in any man. The atmosphere of his class- 
room is always refined and pleasing, and a 
spirit of earnest industry bespeaks the 
pleasant harmony of labor and of love. 
He is never severe but firm and congenial— 
a splendid trait of the ideal teacher. Dis- 
cipline is no problem in Mr. Robertson’s 
classes. Whenever it is necessary—and 
that is rarely—one look or a single word 
from him is sufficient to assure it. His is 
a policy of fairness to all and equal privi- 
leges to none, and the student can always 
rest assured that for honest labor he always 
gives an honest reward. The trait of 
square dealing is one of his choicest virtues. 


James Rood Robertson, was born in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, May 27, 1864. He was 
educated in Rockford High School, Beloit 
College (A. B. 1886), University of Michi- 
gan (A. M. 1891), University of Chicago 
1895, University of California (Ph. D. 
1906-1908) and received his honorary degree 
of Litt. D. from Beloit College in 1924. 


Mr. Robertson taught first in Tulatin 
Academy, a private school at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, from 1891 to 1893. He was Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science im 
Pacific University at Forest Grove, Oregon 
from 1893 to 1906; Assistant Curator of 
Bancroft Historical Library, University 
of California, and trading fellow from 1906 
to 1908. Professor Robertson has held 
the chair of Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science in Berea College, Berea, Ky., from 
1908 to the present time with the exception 
of the school year 1924-25, during which 
time he was on leave of absenc2 and Acting 
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Student Sailings 


S.S. ANDANIA .......... June 30 
S. S. GRIPSHOLM July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
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British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 











Professor of History in the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles. 


From time to time Mr Robertson has 
read historical papers before the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Universities 
at Chattanooga and Nashville, Tennessee. 
He has also read historical papers before the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association; the 
Mississippi Valley Association and the 
American Historical Association. The 
Filson Club, an exclusive historical society 


of Kentucky, has accepted a number of Mr. 
Robertson’s papers on historical topics and 


has recorded them’in its archives. He is a 
member of the editorial staff of the New 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference, a 
valuable work in twelve volumes. Among 
his cherished teachers are mentioned Prof. 
Richard Hudson, of the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Von Holtz, of the University 
of Chicago, and Prof Frederica J. Turner, 
of Harvard College. 


Professor Robertson has taught two 
summer terms at the University of Ken- 
tucky, but the major portion of his teaching 
experience in the State has been with the 
young men and women from the mountains 
who come down to learn from him and the 
other splendid instructors of that institu- 
tion, something of the wisdom of the ages. 
His and theirs is-truly a labor of love and I 
count myself fortunate to have been one of 
ang to thus profit by my association with 

im. 


At best, this is but a brief and inadequate 
expression of my sincerity to a great 
teacher and a great friend, but I trust that 
it may be accepted in the spirit it is written. 
I choose, rather, to give my flowers to the 
living than to strew them upon his grave. 


AMERICAN ART AID BUREAU 


The American Crayon Company has 
just called our attention to the service 
which their American Art Aid Bureau can 
render teachers. 


This bureau has recently been organized 
to furnish help to art teachers in need of 
suggested answers to problems and pro- 
grams in their art teaching. 


This new department is under the 
direction of Mr. Pedro J. Lemos and Mr. 
John T. Lemos, the well-known authorities 
of Stanford University, California. 


Both of these gentlemen have had wide 
experience in the fine arts and crafts. They 
want to help teachers everywhere with 
general and specific helps. They will be 
interested. in your problems and_ will 
cheerfully furnish you with the desired 
information. 


This American Art Aid Bureau has just 
published a_ thirty-two page booklet 
entitled “An Art Outline For Grade 
Teachers.” It consists of a general series 
of problems, compiled for classroom work. 
Successive steps for each grade and semester 
from the first to the eight are carefully out- 
lined in it. 

This program is merely offered as a 
suggestion to grade teachers of the work 
which could be covered by the various 
grades but is so complete that it may be 
followed arbitrarily in detail, if desired. 


This outline for art classes covers the 
different classes of art study as follows: 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Handicraft, 
and Art Appreciation. 


In getting up this booklet the writers 
have realized that while Art Appreciation 
should be sought for, it will be much more 
lasting and effective if it is obtained 
through the working knowledge of the pro- 
cesses that help to produce beautiful things. 


This book is based upon practical 
experience. Every problem suggested has 
met gratifying success in actual class room 
projects. 


The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, or The American Art Aid, 
Stanford University, California, will be 
glad to furnish a copy, free upon applica- 
tion. The service which this department 
will render is also free. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


S. B. TINsLey, Chairman 


The tentative program of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education is found 
below. These meetings will be held on the 
afternoons of April 22nd and 23rd in the 
Elks building, Third and Chestnut streets. 
The program will start promptly at two 
o'clock. The exact time for each speaker 
will be announced in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL and also in the programs. 


First Day, APRIL 22 


Dr. Joseph Roemer, University of Florida. 
(Subject to be announced later.) 


Some Suggestions on Physical Education 
and Athletics in the Secondary School— 
C, J. Horne, Louisville Male High School. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School—Miss 
Grace Anderson, University High School, 
Lexington. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Social Sciences in the Secondary School— 
Mr. Sam Morton, Owensboro High School. 


Appointment of Committees on Nomi- 
nations and Research Work. 


SECOND Day, APRIL 23 


Some Suggestions on the Administration 
of Secondary Education—Dr. Joseph 
Roemer, University of Florida. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Latin in the Secondary School—Miss Fliza- 
beth Roff Dean of Girls and Head of Latin 
Department, Ashland High School. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Science in the Secondary School—Russell 
A. Hunt, Casey Co. High School, Liberty, 
Kentucky. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Mathematics in the Secondary Schools— 
F. A. Scott, Paris High School. 


Some Suggestions on the Organization of 
Commercial Work in the Secondary 
Schools—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 
Atherton High School for Girls. 





TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


apie Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York © 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 




















YOU CAN QUALIFY 
FOR A BETTER JOB 
WITH MORE PAY 


A group of fine vacancies 


Superintendents 
Principals 
Teachers 

In four states 


Communications strictly confi- 
dential. 


Do not hesitate to clip coupon 
and mail to 


THE ACME COMPANY 


Teachers’ Agency Division 
19-21 West Third St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Clip this coupon and maii at once. 





THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West 3rd. St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please give me in strictest confidence information for 
advancement in my profession. 


Signed... 








Location 

Address 

Position at present 
( ) Supt. 








( ) Principal ( ) Teacher 








Report of Committee on Research Work. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 


Election of Officers. 
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J. W. SNYDER 


‘J. W. SNYDER TO HEAD THE 
SCHOOLS OF DAVIESS COUNTY 


At a recent meeting of the Daviess 
County Board cf Education, Mr. J. W. 
Snyder, Principal of the County High 
School, was selected as Superintendent for 
the Daviess County Schools, his term of 
office beginning July 1, 1926, thus succeede 
ing Superintendent John L. Graham, 
whose term expires with that date. 


Professor Snyder, was born in McLean 
County, Ky., and received his early train- 
ing in the schools of that county. He is 
a graduate of the University of Kentucky 
and holds an A.B. Degree from this 
institution. He is also the possessor of a 
life certificate conferred by the Western 
Kentucky State Normal School at Bowling 
Green, Ky. Mr. Snyder has done post- 
graduate work at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity of California, and has also had general 
courses in education based on the county 
administration and city administration of 
public schools. He has been engaged in 
school work either going to school or teach- 
ing since six years of age. His experience as 
instructor and administrator of schools 
includes service as rural principal, high 
school teacher, principal in the city schools 
and his present position as principal of the 


County High School. He has served the 
city schools of Paducah and Owensboro, 
Ky. The Owensboro Inquirer comments 
on his election as follows: 


“The selection of Professor J. W. Snyder, 
to succeed John L. Graham as Superin- 
tendent of the Daviess County Schools, is a 
popular move by the new board of educa- 
tion. Professor Snyder possesses the 
practical business instincts so necessary 
to be combined with educational and leader- 
ship qualifications to produce a competent 
superintendent of the educational affairs 
of a county the size of Daviess. 


‘He is ‘young enough to learn, yet old 
enough to bear responsibility.’ The In- 


quirer believes that the county may expect 
a progressive, energetic educational policy 
and program of the new superintendent.” 


BEST THINGS 


The Best Law—The Golden Rule. 
The Best Education—Self-Knowledge. 
The Best Philosophy—A contented mind. 

The Best War—To war against one’s 
weakness. 

The Best Theology—A pure and benef- 
icent life. 

The Best Medicine—Cheerfulness and 
temperance. 

The Best Music—The laughter of an 
innocent child. 

The Best Science—Extracting sunshine 
from a cloudy day. 

The Best Art—Painting a smile upon the 
brow of childhood. 

The Best Journalism—Printing the true 
and beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The Best Telegraphing—Flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The Best Biography—That life which 
writes charity in the largest letters. 

The Best Mathematics—That which 
doubles the most joys and divides the most 
sorrows. 

The Best Navigation—Steering clear of 
the lacerating rocks of personal contention. 

The Best Diplomacy—Effecting a treaty 
of peace with one’s own conscience. 

The Best Engineering—Building a 
Bridge of Faith, over the River of Death.— 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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NATIONAL ILLITERACY CRUSADE 


The National Illiteracy Crusade was 
organized in Washington, D. C., February 
22, during the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, its purpose being 
“To Wipe Out Illiteracy by 1930.” This 
organization has its headquarters for the 
present at the American Red Cross in 
Washington, D. C., and will devote itself 
strictly to aiding the 5,000,000 men and 
women who can not read or write. It will 
aid and back up states and organizations 
that are already attacking illiteracy, and 
where the crusade has not penetrated it 
will help to initiate it, seeing that no 
community is left out and no illiterate is 
missed. 


The president is William Allen White. 
Jane Addams and Glenn Frank are vice- 
presidents. W. Carson Ryan is secretary, 
and Cora Wilson Stewart is the National 
Director. 


Some of the strongest men and women 


in the country compose the Board of. 


Directors. Among them are five former 
presidents of the National Education 
Association, several nationally known 
editors and authors, and some persons of 
international reputation. These are A. E. 
Winship, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Dr. A. O. Thomas, John H. Finley, Lorado 
Taft, Governor Henry J. Allen, Margaret 
Hill McCarter, Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Robert J. Aley, Dr. D. B. Johnson, 
Josephine Corliss Preston, Charles O. 
Williams, Ida Clyde Clarke, John W. 
Abercrombie, M. A. Nash, M. L. Brittain, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Susan M. Dorsey, 
Herbert S. Houston, Payson’ Smith, Gov- 
ernor Thomas McRae, Minnie Jean 
Nielson, Governor R. A. Nestos, Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, Ida Tarbell, Sally Lucas Jean, 
Thomas Jesse Jones, A. Caswell Ellis, 
T. J. Coates and F. C. Button. 








BOOKS for the SCHOOLS 
of TODAY 


BY 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 


BY 
CHARTERS—COWAN—BETZ 


DEFINITENESS and ACCURACY 
form the keynote of these new lan- 
guage books. The authors have pro- 
vided motivated drills upon correct 
forms until these forms become auto- 
matic, and in becoming so, supplant 
errors. The demand for accuracy of 
speech, of definitions, and of grammar, 
is revived in ESSENTIAL LAN- 
GUAGE HABITS, and applied to 


language teaching. 


GOOD ENGLISH IS A MATTER OF HABIT 























RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FEBRUARY 25, 1926 


We rejoice in the progress that has 
already been made toward the elimination 
of illiteracy and we recognize the need of a 
continuance of these efforts with increasing 
zeal until they have culminated in ultimate 
success, and the nation is free from 
illiteracy. 


We, therefore, urge that all patriotic 
citizens and every agency for the public 
good shall join with the teachers of America 
in putting into the movement for the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy such driving power as will 
render it irresistible and will guarantee to 
every illiterate a speedy opportunity. 








render you a personal service. 


EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY-—4.}.J011Y, Founder 


During the K.E. A. our Booth in the Hawaiian Gardens will be open to you. 
We will be glad of this opportunity to meet you personally and if possible to 


J. J. WHITE, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIvIsION OF PUBLICITY 


Any event which endeavors to give a 
graphic representation of a nation’s pro- 
gress during one and one-half centuries, 
must of necessity reveal the progress of 
education in all its phases. A cross section 
of this advance as well as that which has 
been made in the arts, in science, in 
economics and in industry, will be seen at 
the Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion which will be held in Philadelphia. 


Civilizations are made through the 
development of education. Our twentieth 
century civilization has been notably coin- 
cident with the advance which has been 
made in education. All divisions of the 
Exposition will show what it has meant in 
the progress of this and other lands. 


The mechanics of education will be 
demonstrated in one of the most compre- 
hensive showings ever assembled for a 
world’s fair. It will be in the nature of a 
world training school in which teachers 
from every part of this country and a- 
broad, will find the best methods and 
principles of education and _ the latest 
expressions of achievement. 


Models, photographs and actual work in 
textile and shop projects will be represented. 
There will be reproductions of open air 
schools and exhibitions of many systems 
relating to backward children, tests and 
measurements relating to the mental and 
physical development of children, special 
education in arts and crafts, and demon- 
strations of the care of defective children. 
Exhibits relating to social economy, health 
and sanitation, home economics and hu- 
mane education, with a representation of 
religious exhibits, will be shown. Foreign 
and home missions, welfare work and 
church history will all have a place. 


The physical aspect of the Exposition 
will be that of a “Rainbow City” with 
buildings of stucco tinted in pastel shades. 
Its location is in South Philadelphia and 
covers an area of 2,000 acres. The 
structural layout of 20 acres includes a 
Palace of Manufactures and Liberal Arts; 


a Palace of Agriculture; a Palace of 
Machinery, Mines and Metallurgy; a 
Palace of Education and Social Economy; 
a Stadium, an Auditorium and an Adminis- 
tration Building, as well as a number of 
foreign pavilions and_ state buildings. 


Other units in the grounds are League 
Island Park and the adjacent private 
grounds; aviation fields; automobile park- 
ing space; military camping grounds and 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


The National Sesquicentennial Exhibi- 
tion Commission, consisting of Secretary 
of State Kellogg and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, is controlling federal participa- 
tion, together with the National Advisory 
Commission recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The latter commission is 
composed of two members from each state 
and its chairman is former Solicitor 
General James M. Beck. 


The various governmental departments 
and bureaus will have displays, together 
with more spectacular exhibits in military 
‘and other fields. Individual states and 
territories will erect their own buildings or 
will have displays in the Exposition palaces. 
New Jersey, whose buildings will take the 
form of the famous Hessian barracks at 
Trenton, has already broken ground on the 
Sesquicentennial site. 


The international character of the event 
is assured by the acceptance of twenty-six 
foreign governments of the invitation to 
take part by means of characteristic 
displays. The four quarters of the globe 
will be focused in Philadelphia during the 
Exposition through the medium of exhibits 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Aus- 
tria, Rumania, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Japan, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
India, Germany, Hungary, Mexico, 
Panama, Cuba, Chile, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, Haiti, Liberia, Nicaragua, Persia and 
Egypt. 


Only a few of the outstanding attractions 
of the celebration can be mentioned within 
the limits of so brief an article. The Bell 


Telephone, which was first put into public 
use during the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, will be shown in its progress since 
that date, its latest allied development, the 
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system of sending pictures by wire, being 
exemplified. 

The Diesel engine, one of the significant 
contemporary advances in power engine 
construction, will be represented by the 
greatest assemblage of its examples in 
history, including Diesel-driven and direct- 
connected engine generator sets, ranging in 
size from 350 horse power to 1,000 horse 
power. 

Oil concerns will sink an oil well and will 
show every phase of the industry as it is 
carried on today. The largest steel manu- 
facturers will illustrate their industry from 
the treatment of ore through the last stages 
of fabrication. 

The moving picture industry finds in the 
Sesquicentennial its first opportunity for 
showing the nation its methods and growth 
since it has reached its present estate. The 
site has been selected on which a local 
Hollywood will be built. 

A noteworthy collection of paintings 
and sculpture will be brought together from 
all over the world. Many works of Euro- 
pean artists will have a showing for the 
first time and, it is hoped that a representa- 
tion of paintings by éarly American artists 
can be assembled. Etchings, wood carvings 
models and medals, engravings, litho- 
graphs and drawings will be represented, 
many of them from private collections. 

The art of music will have a notable 
place on the Sesquicentennial schedule. 
Ten committees of outstanding musicians 
have been arranging a program which con- 
templates in its scope opera, orchestral 
concerts, performances of chamber music, 
organ recitals, appearances of vocal and 
instrumental soloists and choral festivals. 

Additional features of the forthcoming 
celebration which may be mentioned, 
include a duplication of a section of High 
Street (or Market Street in 1776), as it 
appeared in Revolutionary times; a re- 
plica of Taj Mahal, which will house the 
Indian exhibits; a Treasure Island five 
times the size of the one which formed a 
part of the Wembley Exposition in Eng- 
land last year; a reproduction of the Temple 
of Solomon, and the Gladway, or the amuse- 
ment center of the Exposition. 


The Sesquicentennial will be large but 
the magnitude has been made subordinate 
to the quality of its attractions. The 
underlying motive of the celebration, that 


of a nation-wide thanksgiving for spiritual 
and material joys made possible by a 
century and one-half of freedom, will be 
apparent in special events, in pageantry 
and parade, and in the ceremonies incident 
to famous landmarks in and about the city. 
The Exposition as a great patriotic festival 
will be emphasized by the appearance of the 
President of the United States, who will 
address the people of the nation on July 3rd 
and 4th in Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Attention is called to the following 
announcement of breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners scheduled during the 
Kk. E. A. Convention: 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Brown Hotel, 6:00 P. M., 
evening, April 22. 

KENTUCKY HiGH ScHOOL ATHLETIC As- 
SOCIATION DINNER—Kentucky Hotel at 
6:00 P. M., Tuesday evening, April 20. 

Put DELTA KApPpA BREAKFAST—Seelbach 
Hotel, Thursday morning, April 22 at 





DINNER— 
Thursday 


7330 A. M. 


KappA DELTA Pi BREAKFAST—Brown 
Hotel, Friday morning, April 23 at 7:30 
A. M. 

OxFrorD COLLEGE ALUMNAE LUNCHEON 
—Stewart Dry Goods Company, private 
dining room, seventh floor, Friday, 
April 23, 12:15 P. M. Replies should be 
telephoned to Miss Mary Ellen Moore, 
218 South Peterson Avenue, Louisville, 
East 1224-W, by Thursday evening of the 
22nd, Plate $0.65. 

LOUISVILLE PRINCIPALS CLUB will hold 
its annual dinner, Wednesday evening, 
April 21, at the Brown Hotel. Every 
principal in Kentucky is cordially invited 
to attend this dinner. Please notify 
Miss Elise Weibel, 2210 Sherwood Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky., before April 14. Tickets 


$2.00. 
The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x34. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
54x8, For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for 
children, Size 5$x8. Beautiful 64-page 
Catalogue for 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 607 Malden, Mass. 
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SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS ee © Graduates rp except 
im vocational fields. No joe school the better 
places only. All States. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ PART IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Mrs. 
Chairman, Publicity 


HuGH Morris 


The Parent-Teacher Association has an 
important part in Health Education. The 
mothers of the children are too busy with 
household duties to spare the time to read 
much literature pertaining to health of 
children or to attend Health Lectures con- 
cerning them, but gain much helpful in- 
formation through the children having 
Health Instruction in school and Health 
Programs at Parent-Teacher meetings. 


Although many early investigations had 
been made of the height, weight and other 
physical measurements of large numbers 


of children of various school ages, it is only 


within recent vears that consecutive 
measurements of the same groups of 
children have been carried on in order to 
find out how children grow physically. 


The dependence of health upon physical 
well-being, the large per cent of physically 
defective children in our public schools, the 
relation between physical growth and 
school progress, and the relation between 
mental and physical development, ail 
point to the need of more widespread 
information in regard to physical growth 
and development of school children. A 
knowledge of the stage of physical develop- 
ment of the child is an important factor 
in placing him in the grade where he can 
do his best work; in prescribing the amount 
of school work he should be expected to 
do; in promoting him; in providing suit- 
able schoolroom equipment; in directing 
his physical training and choice of games 
and sports; in interpreting his -stage of 
social maturity; and with those school 
children of the upper grades who are about 
to enter the industrial world, physical 
status must be considered when advising 
them as to the type of occupation which 
they should enter. 


Every father and mother should belong 
to a Parent-Teacher group and co-operate 


in their efforts to obtain not only for their 
child but for every other child of their 
community an equal chance for health. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Publicity Bureau—Kentucky Branch of 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, January 26, 1926 


Summer Round-Up of the Children 


SECOND CAMPAIGN will open on May Day. 
All necessary material will be distributed 
to entering associations before this date. 

THE MontTH oF May will give opportunity 
for the Round-Up of the entering First 
Grade of 1926. 

JUNE, JULY.and AuGust will be allowed for 
the corrections of defects. 

SEPTEMBER will be reserved for the filing 
of the records. 

On JANUARY First, 1927, the results will be 
made public. 


NotE—The Delineator has again offered 
$500.00 to be awarded to the five 
associations attaining the best results 
and developing the most effective 
methods. The prizes are to be spent 
by the associations for the benefit of the 
schools with which they are connected. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SUMMER ROUND- 
Up. The first definite movement to 
place where it belongs, squarely upon the 
home, the responsibility for sending to 
school a child ready to be taught, was made 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in 1925, in July. 


THE MEtTHOD—This is how we did it— 


1. A letter was sent to each state 
president, outlining the campaign request- 
ing co-operation and offering the necessary 
material. 


2. The detail schedule as printed in the 
July issue of the Child Welfare Magazine, 
was reprinted and distributed in quantities 
sufficient foreach entering unit. The sched- 
ule gave the requirements for entrance 
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and for the prize competition, as well as the 
items to be included in the final reports. 


3. The interest and co-operation of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education were enlisted, 
resulting in a fine series of letters sent out 
during the summer and a striking ‘‘dodger” 
distributed all over the country. 


4. A score card and carefully detailed 
examination blank were prepared by the 
National Chairman of Child Hygiene, 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, Director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, and 
after approval by the president of the 
American Medical Association, were sup- 
plemented by the — Baldwin-Wood 
weight-age-height tables and some addi- 
tional instructions. One of these blanks 
was furnished for each child reported as 
entering school in September, 1925, and 
they will serve as the basis for the compila- 
tion of a set of valuable statistics on the 
pre-school child. 


1925 Resu_ts—Thousands of these records 
have poured into the president’s office. 
Stories of how the work was done show 
that many associations developed their 
own original methods—100 associations 
entered the contest, representing 30 states; 
40 carried through the campaign; 14 
carried through the complete require- 
ments of the contest. The names of the 
three leading associations appear on the’ 
inside front cover of the January Child 
Welfare Magazine. The Honor Roll of 
associations will appear in the February, 
and the Blue Ribbon Associations will 
be named in the March number. 


The American Child Health Association 
so thoroughly endorses this movement 
that it is making it a part of its May Day 
Program and sending out notices of the 
Summer Campaign during the coming 
week. 





I think we may assert that in a hundred 
men there are more than ninety who are 
what they are, good or bad, useful or 
pernicious to society, from the instruction 
they have received. The least and most 
imperceptible impressions received in our 
infancy have consequences very important 
and of a long duration........ We may 
turn the minds of children to what direction 
we please.—Locke. 





KENTUCKY’S ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER-TRAINING PROBLEM 


Many readers of the KENtTucKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will probably be interested in 
reading a review of an investigation which 
H. L. Donovan, formerly Dean of the 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
has recently published on ‘‘Teacher-Train- 
ing in Kentucky.”’ This evaluation of Mr. 
Donovan’s study appeared in the Sep- 
tember-October number of the Journal 
of Rural Education. It was prepared by 
Miss Helen May Heyl, Editor of the 
Department of Publications.—Edztor. 


A STATE’S ELEMENTARY TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING PROBLEM (KENTUCKY), By HER- 
MAN LEE DONOVAN, Pu. D., NAsH- 
VILLE, TENN.: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Contributions to 
Education, Number Seventeen, 1925, 
pp. 95. 


Dr. Donovan’s study undertakes to 
answer four questions: 


1. What has been the history of teacher- 
training in Kentucky? 

2. What is the present status of elemen- 
tary teachers in Kentucky? 

3. What is Kentucky’s need for pro- 
fessionally trained elementary teachers, 
and what facilities does the State have for 
preparing them? 

4. What willit cost Kentucky to employ 
professionally trained teachers for the 
elementary schools? 


He traces the history of teacher-training 
in Kentucky for over a hundred years (1792- 
1906), showing the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of hardy educational pioneers who 
who sought to convince the people that it 
was the function of the State to train its 
teachers. Points of human interest in this 
section of the survey are descriptions of 
early days when the brilliant Harriet 
Beecher, afterwards Mrs. Stowe of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ fame, was among the itiner- 
ant teachers drawn into Kentucky from 
borderline states on the north and from far 
away New England, because of the total 
lack of teacher-training institutions within 
the State. The account of more recent times 
shows teacher-training winning in the 
struggle and illustrates its growth by 
following the slow evolution of the College 
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of Education in the State University from 
its beginning until the period in which it 
finds itself a fully established ‘‘department”’ 
with Professor J. T. C. Noe at its head, and 
J. J. Tigert, now chief of the National 
Bureau of Education, on its faculty; and 
concludes with the story of the final 
adjustments in 1923, which left this 
“department of education’”’ a recognized 
college. 


In investigating the present status of 
elementary teachers in Kentucky Dr. 
Donovan has unearthed an unusual situa- 
tion. _ Practically one-third or 32 per cent, 
of all rural elementary teachers in the State 
are men. It is probable that at the present 
time only two other states in the Union, 
Arkansas and West Virginia, can exceed 
this in proportion of male teachers. As 
might be expected, however, the majority 
of these men are teaching in the moun- 
tainous counties of Eastern Kentucky. 
“Moreover,” Dr. Donovan, remarks with 
gentle humor, ‘‘the men engaged in teach- 
ing in the rural schools are either teacher- 
farmers, or farmer-teachers, depending 
somewhat on which interest predominates.” 
On the other hand he presents for our 
serious consideration the fact that salaries 
received by this group are insufficient to 
sustain one person for a year, while many of 
these men-teachers have families tosupport.” 


“What are the qualifications of those 
into whose hands is given the teaching of 
Kentucky’s children?”’. The study shows 
that 40 per cent of all elementary teachers 
in the State have not completed high school, 
practically 7 per cent have never gone 
beyond the elementary grades, while only 
15 per cent are satisfactorily prepared if 
high school graduation plus two years of 
additional training is accepted as a mini- 
mum standard for teaching in the elemen- 
tary school. The survey reveals the sur- 
prising fact that colored teachers in Ken- 
tucky, as a whole, have spent more years 
in school above the eighth grade than white 
teachers, and those, at least, who teach in 
the rural schools are receiving a slightly 
higher salary than white teachers in 
similar situations. 


As to tenure, the investigation indicates 
that 70 per cent of the teachers are new to 
their positions, and only 2.5 per cent have 
taught continuously in the same position 
for five years or longer. ‘What is the 


cause of this transiency?’’ Dr. Donovan 
asks. “Is it the teacher’s shortage of 
training?’’ Although he finds that rest- 
lessness among the teachers of Kentucky 
is no more than Sharp found it for five 
Southern States, and not as bad as Ander- 
son found it for Wisconsin, he suggests that 
a discovery of the reasons of all this 
itinerancy would be contribution of inesti- 
mable value. 


Kentucky’s outstanding educational 
problem, however, is the economic status 
of teachers. The median salary paid rural 
elementary teachers is $585, which is 
exactly $300 less than the median salary 
paid rural teachers of the United States. 
The city teachers are paid a median salary 
of $933, which is from $175 to $271 less than 
the salaries paid teachers in other cities of 
the country of the same size and character. 
Dr. Donovan says, “Indications are that 
conditions will remain static until the State 
pays its teachers a salary which will make 
it possible for them to invest more in their 
preparation for teaching.” 


Under the discussion of Kentucky’s need 
for professionally trained elementary teach- 
ers it appears that the State should have, 
exclusive of Louisville, 11,246 trained 
elementary teachers. A careful study of 
student-material in the Eastern Kentucky 
“Normal School and Teachers College 
showed that those who had not completed 
their high school work before entrance fell 
below acceptable standards on the Alpha 
Army Intelligence Test. The median 
score for the 1,119 student-teachers in this 
group was 83.3. This is the score of a 
“C+” individual, or one who is slightly 
above the average. Donovan finds that 
these prospective teachers are but little 
better than an unselected group and he 
believes that they should be excluded from 
the teacher-training institution until they 
are better prepared. He says, ‘“The sooner 
the normal schools of Kentucky discon- 
tinue the practice of receiving ‘this hetero- 
geneous throng, which comes each year for 
a smattering of training, the better they 
will be able to serve the State.’’ The 
median intelligence score of the high school 
graduate who was taking teacher-training 
in the school tested was 115.7. This 
indicates a ‘‘B—” grade individual, and is 
designated by definition as ‘‘superior.”’ 
Dr. Donovan says, ‘“‘The teaching pro- 
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fession will advance if it can be recruited 
from such material.’””’ The normal schools 
of the State have graduated, however, more 
than 2,000 teachers since they began their 
work. At the present time Kentucky has 
seven teacher-training institutions, five 
white and two colored, producing 400 
graduates annually as a reasonable mini- 
mum number. These institutions have 
possibilities which would enable them to 


' graduate 833 teachers annually. Dr. 


Donovan asks a pertinent .question when 
he inquires, ‘“‘What becomes of the normal 
school graduates? Do they soon quit 
teaching? Do they enter the high school 
field? Do they leave the State for more 
attractive positions?”’ 


The final problem discussed in this dis- 
sertation is that of costs. If Kentucky 
needs over 11,000 trained elementary 
teachers, how much will it cost? It 
appears from the data in Chapter 5 that 
the amount needed to employ these pro- 
fessionally trained people would be $17,839,- 
912.40 annually, or $38.65 per capita for 
each child in average daily attendance. It 
is pointed out that there are resources 
available for the purpose of raising suffi- 
cient revenue to meet this cost. 


The survey closes with a chapter sum- 
marizing the study and pointing out con- 
clusions. The final chapter lists recom- 
mendations. This is a scholarly piece of 
work showing careful research and good 
thinking. It is well written and is well 
worth the study of other educators who 
are concerned with similar problems. 


TEACHING 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear 
to an outsider the pleasure I have in teaching. I had 
rather earn my livinz by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, 
a profession, an occupation, a struggle—it is a passion. 
I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to 
sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race, Teaching 
is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master 
that a man or woman can spend a long life at it, 
without realizing much more than his limitations 
and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But 
the main aim of my happy days has been to become 
a good teacher, just as every architect wishes to be 
a good architect, and every professional poet strives 
toward perfection.— William Lyon Phelps. 


NEWS FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Through the interst and co-operation of 
the Seelbach Hotel, reduced rates for rooms 
during sessions of the Kentucky Education 
Association will be offered, provided as 
many as three, four or five will occupy one 
room. Work up your group and write the 
Seelbach Hotel explaining that you are a 
student of this institution and ask for 
reservation for the number that will be in 
the party. As usual the headquarters of 
this institution will be on the Mezzanine 
Floor of the Seelbach Hotel. College 
Heights hopes to see you and many of your 
friends there. Begin now and help us to 
make this the greatest reunion of old 
students that ever assembled in the city of 
Louisville. 

The mid-term of the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College opens on Monday, 
April 5th. Students should come for 
registration that day. No student may 
register later than April 7th and receive 
full credit. No student may register after 
April 10th and receive any credit. Those 
who register April 5th will have a decided 
advantage over those who come in later. 

The next issue of Teachers College 
Heights will give information as to the 
Summer School. 

Registration for the Summer School 
begins June 7th. The program for the 
Summer School will be the best the institu- 
tion has ever offered. Neither effort or 
expense will be spared. The most skillful 
instructors that are available will be 
secured. The program which will be 
offered will carry a wide range of interest. 
Some of America’s foremost lecturers will 
be engaged, and at least two plays by 
dramatic organizations of national reputa- 
tion will be presented. 


The Western State Teachers College will 
have headquarters on the Mezzanine Floor 
of the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, during 
the session of the Kentucky Education 
Association which meets April 21-24, 1926. 
The institution will open headquarters on 
Tuesday morning, April 20th, and close on 
Saturday afternoon, April 24th. 

The usual annual Get-Together Meeting 
of all students of the Western Teachers 
College will take place Friday afternoon 

(Continued on page 28) 
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EDITORIAL 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
id 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the Kentucky Education Association will 
open Wednesday evening, April 21, at 
8:00 o'clock in the auditorium of the First 
Christian Church, Louisville, Ky., the 
afternoon of this date being set apart for 
the State-wide Spelling Contest, under the 
auspices of the Courier-Journal. Some 


splendid talent has been secured for the 
annual program, prominent among whom 
are Raymond Robbins, who will appear on 
the evening program of Thursday, April 22 
and Ex-Secretary Josephus Daniels, sched- 
uled for address on Friday evening, April 23. 
Other speakers of note will be announced 
in the complete program, which will appear 
in the April issue of the JOURNAL. 


The official headquarters of the Con- 
vention will be maintained at the Brown 
Hotel, Fourth and Broadway, Registration 
and Information Bureau being located on 
lobby floor. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip, based on Identi- 
fication Certificate Plan, from all stations 
in Kentucky and also from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jellico and Nashville, Tenn. This 
special rate applies to all members of this 
Association and immediate members of 
their families. “Identification Certificate’ 
must be presented to the ticket agent 
when requesting round trip ticket to 
Louisville. All who enroll in advance 
of the meeting are furnished these certifi- 
cates. Superintendents and principals of 
schools are requested to see that their 
teachers are supplied with these credentials 
before applying for rates. 


Selling dates are authorized for April 20 
to 22, inclusive, with final return limit, 
April 25. All tickets must be validated by 
regular ticket agents at Louisville before 
before return journey is commenced. 


BoarDs OF EDUCATION REQUESTED TO 
DIsMIss SCHOOL FOR THE 
CONVENTION 


Superintendents and principals are urged 
to request their Boards of Education to 
dismiss schools during the annual session 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
This action on the part of the Boards of 
Education will not only make it possible 
for teachers to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, but will encourage attendance and 
contribute much toward the success of the 
meeting. The advantage to the schools by 


reason of the inspiration and renewed 
spirit, which the teacher may carry back 
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to her pupils, will more than compensate 
for the suspension authorized by the 
Boards. In most instances the Board 
members will heartily co-operate in this 
request, if the importance of attendance 
is emphasized by superintendents and 
principals. 


ADVANCE ENROLLMENT 


Every one is urged to enroll in advance 
of the meeting and secure Official Member- 
ship Receipt and Railroad Certificate pro- 
viding for reduced rates. Attention is 
called to the fact that reduced railroad 
rates cannot be obtained after reaching 
Louisville. They must be requested when 
purchasing ticket at home office. Ticket 
agent is not authorized to give reduction 
unless ‘‘Special Identification Certificate” 
is presented at time of purchase. Superin- 
tendents and principals who have not 
already enrolled their teachers should 
request at once Membership Application 
Forms, Official Receipts and Railroad 
Certificates. For further information 
address K. E. A. Office, 320 Starks Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 


ILLITERACY CRUSADE 


The National Illiteracy Crusade to wipe 
out illiteracy by 1930, is an organization 
with a lofty and patriotic purpose. Nobody 
can object to the 5,000,000 illiterate men 
and women in this country having their 
chance. Every friend of education will be 
glad to see their opportunity hastened. 
What has long been needed is an agency 
like this which will devote itself to the one 
objective. The Department of Superin- 
tendence at its Washington meeting 
backed up the movement with a strong 
resolution and school people everywhere 
will welcome the assistance of this group 
of educators and laymen in coping with 
the nation’s most gigantic problem. 


The National Director of this movement 
originated the idea of combating illiteracy 
in the mountain sections of Kentucky 
when she established the “moonlight 
schools” in Rowan County. Since 1911, 
when Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart first 


began her attack on adult illiteracy, her 
efforts have received widespread attention 


and commendation, as she has carried 
her campaigns into the various states of 
the Union. Her efforts have been crowned 
by notable successes culminating in her 
appointment as president of the Illiteracy 
Section of the World’s Conference, and the 
award of a cash prize of $5,000 by the 
Pictorial Review for notable achievement 
of women. Associated with her in this 
crusade are many prominent men and 
women of national fame who should 
receive the hearty co-operation and loyal 
support of educators throughout the 
nation. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


The following schools report one hundred 
per cent membership in Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association since the last issue of our 
JournaL. A large number of others are 
expected for the April issue. Superin- 
tendents and principals are urged to 
register the membership of the largest 
possible number in advance of the conven- 
tion. Official honor certificates will be 
mailed to all schools reporting a perfect 
enrollment. 








Name Superintendent 
or Principal 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville ....... _J. M. LaRue 
Niagara Consolidated Schools............ _D.D. Moseley 
Lewisburg High School................-...---. J. B. Williams 
Irvine City Schools..........-.--...-...-.00---- J. O. Cannon 
Moransburg Consoli!ated School....Clarence Martin 
Estill County High School.................... W. S. Lester 
Somerset City Schools....................---- Ralph E. Hill 
Seventh Street School, Hend erson....Ellen G. Y oung 
Minerva Consolidated Schools............ E. E. Allison 
Fayette County Schools.................... Mattie Dalton 
Madisonville City Schools................ Harper Gatton 
Audubon School, Henderson................ J. F. Lipford 
Jefferson School, Henderson........... Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Junior High School, Henderson............. W. M. Aton 
Center St. School, Henderson............... W. W. Agnew 
Jefferson Davis es _— — 

Lexington... = . Isabel Schmidt 
Mavfeld City ON ate lampTeS _K. R. Patterson 
Bremen Consolidated Schools................ = E. Hurt 
NGW TOeTty SCnOOl is S. Gentry 
Dover Consolidated School.............-. E. & Williams 
Owingsville City Schools......................-- F. Martin 
Emerson School, Lomein lice Weibel 
Stearns Graded Sc V. D. Roberts 
Jessamine County a... re OE 


Morganfield City Schools............. at. Whittinghill 
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NEWS FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 25) 
from 4:00 to 7:30, in the auditorium of the 
Seelbach Hotel. A banquet of seven or 
eight hundred plates will be served for 
$1.00 per plate. Every former student is 
not only asked but urged to be present at 
this banquet. All who desire to be present 
should send $1.00 at the earliest possible 
moment to Miss Florence Schneider, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. This should be done at once, 
as several hundred have already indicated 
their purpose to be present. It is earnestly 
desired to make this banquet one of the 
outstanding experiences in the life of 

College Heights. 

It is earnestly hoped that the pre- 
dominant characteristics of the meeting 
and the banquet will be that spontaneity 
and warmth which flow from good fellow- 
ship and unity of ideals. There will be no 
formal program. Everybody is on the 
program and a minute speech is the limit. 

We earnestly hope that every former 
student will tell other former students 
about the Get-Together Meeting and the 
banquet, and urge them to be present. 
The forthcoming meeting is going to be, 
without question, the greatest in the history 
of the institution. 

A special train will be run to Louisville 
by the L. & N., for the special benefit of 
the faculty and students of the Western 
Teachers College. A very low rate has 
been secured. The train will leave Bow- 
ling Green, at 5:00 A. M. April 23rd and 
return some time Saturday night. Thenum- 
ber of students who will attend the K. E. A. 
this year will, according to present signs, 
eclipse all previous records. We hope you 
are making your arrangements to be there. 


WE WILL MEET YOU At the Head- 
quarters of the Institution on the Mezzanine 
Floor of the Seelbach During the Session of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

WE WILL LOOK FOR YOU At the Big 
Get-Together Meeting at the Banquet in the 
Auditorium of the Seelbach, from 4:00 to 
7:30 Friday, April 23rd. 


All persons who are interested should 
write, 
PRESIDENT H. H. CHERRY, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and ask for any information desired. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Before the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, at 
8:15 o'clock P. M., February 22, 1926, at 
Washington, D. C., President Coolidge 
spoke as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It is doubtful if anyone outside of 
certain great religious teachers ever so 
thoroughly impressed himself on the heart 
of humanity as has George Washington. 
No figure in America has been the subject 
of more memorial tributes and more 
unstinted praise. And yet the subject 
never seems to be exhausted and the public 
interest never seems to be decreased. The 
larger our experience with affairs of the 
world, the more familiar we become with 
his life and teachings, the more our admira- 
tion enlarges, and the greater grows our 
estimation of his wisdom. He represented 
the marvelous combination of the soldier, 
the patriot, and the statesman. In the 
character of each he stands supreme. 


As a brave soldier he won the Revolu- 
tionary War. As an unselfish patriot he 
refused to use the results of that victory 
for his own benefit, but bestowed them all 
on his fellow countrymen. As a_ wise 
statesman, gathering around him the best 
talent of his time, he created the American 
Republic. All the increasing years only 
reveal to us how universally great he was. 
If to set a mark upon the minds of men 
which changes the whole course of human 
events is teaching, then Washington ranks 
as a prince of teachers. 


The world is not the same as that into 
which he was born on that February day 
in 1732. Itisa better world. The stately 
march of civilization which has since 
advanced so far, has proceeded in a course 
which he marked out. The imposing 
edifice of human progress which has since 
been raised so high rests to a large extent 
upon the foundations which he wrought. 
To those who wish more civilization and 
more progress there must be a continuing 
determination to hold to that course and to 
maintain those foundations. If any doubt 
what benefit these have been, they have 
but to compare the present state of America 
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especially, or even of the rest of the world, 
with what it was when Washington was 
born. 


History seems to indicate that he led and 
directed a transformation that was growing 
with an increasing strength over western 
civilization. The fires of the Middle Ages 
had burned out. The reaction from the 
days of Cromwell had run its course in 
England. The glory of the old regime in 
France was declining. The power of Spain 
was shifting to other hands. But while 
the old was passing the new had not yet 
begun. Materially and spiritually, things 
were at a low ebb in the Old World. It has 
been described as a time 
“when poetry sank into dull prose; when 
philosophy rarely soared above the material 
or the purely logical; when the only earn- 
estness existing took the direction of greed 
or self-indulgence; when the public service 
was corrupt; when public morals were 
licentious and when common language was 
profane.” 


The finances of the people were in a dis- 
ordered condition. It was distinctly a 
transition period in America. The early 
settlers who had come from the old country 
had passed away. A very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the Colonies, estimated 
by some as nearly 90 per cent, were native 
born. The pioneer crusading fervor was 
gone. The new awakening had not come. 
The attachment to those institutions that 
are represented by an order of nobility was 
breaking down. Both in the Old World 
and in the New the ancient aristocracy was 
crumbling; but the modern democracy had 
not yet arisen. An era was approaching 
which was to give less and less attention 
to kings and more and more attention to 
the people. In that era Washington was 
to be the heroic figure. 


No doubt the most powerful influence 
which was working to establish the new 


order was the revival of religion. This 
movement had been started in England 
by John Wesley and George Whitefield in 
1729. It was distinctly an effort to reach 
the common people. They went down 
among those who were not other- 
wise reached, preaching the gospel. In 
America, Jonathan Edwards led two 
revival movements, culminating in 1742. 
Whitefield came to this country and 


preached to great congregations during 
this period, and the followers of Wesley 
sent Bishop Asbury here in 1771. These 
religious activities were distinctly popular 
movements. They rested on the theory 
that every human soul was _ precious. 
They resulted in a leveling process; but it 
was not a leveling down, it was a leveling 
up. They raised every. person that came 
under their influence to a higher con- 
ception of life. A new recognition of 
spiritual worth gave to all humanity an 
increased importance. 


Another very predominating influence, 
supplementing religion and flowing from 
it, was education. This movement was 
not new in the Colonies but it increased in 
volume after 1732. It has been claimed 
that the Reformed Dutch Church of New 
York founded an academy in 1633 and that 
the Boston Latin School was established in 
1635. 


In the same year Boston took action in a 
town meeting to support a school, and in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island schools were 
opened within a few years. In Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina and other Colonies, early 
action was taken to provide schools, but 
the effort was not followed up so assidu- 
ously as it was in New England, where the 
clergy were active in its promotion. This 
influence was seen in the first compulsory 
school law in America, which was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1647, 

it being one chief project of 
the old deluder Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures,”’ the preamble 
recited, the General Court ordered that 
each township “after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of 50 house- 
holders shall then forthwith appoint one 
within every town to teach all such children 
to write and read.” 


Towns of 100 families were required to 
have a grammar school and a teacher able 
to prepare youths for the university. 
Penalties were fixed for the violation of 
this law. 


In 1732 there were already three colleges 
in America—Harvard, William and Mary, 
and Yale—with a combined attendance 
which is estimated at about 275 students. 
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The intellectual awakening that went on 
between that time and the opening of the 
Revolutionary War could not be more 
plainly revealed than by the establishment 
during that period of only a little over 40 
years of no less than 10 additional 
colleges. Then were laid the beginnings 
of such great institutions as Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown and Dart- 
mouth. When it is remembered that a 
knowledge of the truth has always been 
the maker of freedom, this remarkable 
quickening of the religious and intellectual 
life of the Colonies in these years just prior 
to the Declaration of Independence becomes 
of enormous signifiance. Rightly con- 
sidered, it would have been an ominous 
warning to the British Government that 
America had long since begun to think for 
itself and unless justly treated would soon 
begin to act for itself. 


While this intellectual and _ spiritual 
awakening was taking place during the 
youth and maturing years of Washington, 
he benefited by it not so much from taking 
part in it as in later directing the results 
of it. Although he lived in one of the most 
populous and perhaps richest of the 
Colonies, popular education around him 
was still undeveloped. Newspapers were 
almost unknown in the New World and 
permanent and regular lines of transporta- 
tion did not exist. About the only 
regular visitors to his Colony were foreign 
tobacco traders, dealers in fur and ped- 
dlers. The clergy were almost the only 
professional class. The people were very 
largely engaged in agriculture. 


At the early age of 3, however, Washing- 
ton was placed under the instruction of a 
tutor, who seems to have confined his 
teaching to the most rudimentary subjects. 
When he was 11 another man took charge 
of his education and began to instruct him 
in the fundamentals of the forms of busi- 
ness. Some of his copy books of that day 
are still in existence. There is evidence 
that he was taught some Latin, but his 
preliminary education was virtually com- 
pleted when he was 13 years old. Paul 
Leicester Ford says that: 


“The end of Washington's school days left 
him a good cipherer, a bad speller, and a 
still worse grammarian; but fortunately 
the termination of instruction did not by 
any means end his education.” 


After this he studied surveying and 
pursued that occupation for several years. 
This was an exacting calling, training him 
in accuracy. But when he was 15 he 
came into close contact with Lord Fairfax, 
a cultured gentleman of 60 years, who had a 
considerable library. His diaries of that 
period show him reading English history 
and essays in the Spectator. But these 
early opportunities constituted only the 
beginning of his education, which he con- 
tinued in one form or another almost to 
the end of his days. His experience, his 
power of observation and absorption finally 
overcame this lack of early training, so that 
in his later days his writings, correct in 
form and taste, adequately revealed the 
great strength of character which he had 
developed. 


Perhaps because of his own early experi- 
ence he was the more solicitous for the 
members of his family. To one who was 
charged with the care of John Washington 
he wrote as follows: 


“In respect to the kinds and manner of his 
study, I leave it wholly to your better 
judgment. Had he begun, or rather pur- 
sued, his study of the Greek language, I 
should have thought it no bad acquisition; 
but whether if he acquire this now, he may 
not forego some useful branches of learning, 
is a matter worthy of consideration. To be 
acquainted with the French tongue is be- 
come part of polite education; and to a 
man who has the prospect of mixing in a 
large circle absolutely necessary. Without 
arithmetic, the common affairs of life are 
not to be managed with success. The 
study of geometry and mathematics (with 
due regard to the limits of it) is equally 
advantageous. The principles of philos- 
ophy, morals, etc., I should think a very 
desirable knowledge for a gentleman.” 


His practical interest in education in his 
later life was further manifest by his 
accepting the position of a chancellor of 
William and Mary College in 1788. 


In religion he conformed to the practice 


of his time. It is related that he was 
baptized when two months old and prob- 
ably attended church regularly until he was 
16. From that time until 1759 he was 
largely engaged in expeditions. After his 
marriage and settlement at Mount Vernon 
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he was made vestryman in two parishes, 
for one of which he was instrumental in 
erecting a building. While he was not a 
constant church attendant, he was a 
constant contributor and always gave 
respectful consideration to the religious 
beliefs of others. He was tolerant in all 
things. 


The mature opinion of Washington upon 
the importance of the intellectual, moral, 
and religious forces of the Nation is not only 
revealed by his actions, but is clearly set 
forth in his statements. He looked upon 
these attributes as the foundation which sup- 
ported the institutions of our Republic. This 
opinion was most forcibly expressed in his 
farewell address, where he said: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest psops of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be 
maintained without religion. 


‘Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience, 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. ‘Tis substantially true 
that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fabric?” 


The policies of Washington always had a 
national outlook. He warned his country 


against sectionalism. He promoted inter- 
nal improvements calculated to bring 
together different parts of the Nation. 
When he came to the consideration of the 


problem of training the youth of the coun- 
try he was not only in favor of education 
for its own sake, but sought to make it 
contribute to the national spirit. Believing 
thoroughly in American ideals and in the 
American Union, it early occurred to him 
that a national university would be 
beneficial both by the power it would 
have to present the principles on which 
the Republic was founded, and the power 
it would have to resist provincialism, by 
creating a forum for the exchange of ideals 
through a student body drawn from all 
quarters of the Nation. It is said that he 
expressed this thought soon after he took 
command of the Continental Army at 
Cambridge. He referred to it in a general 
discussion of the subject of education in 
one of his early messages to the Congress, 
in which he said: 


“Nor am I less persuaded that you will 
agree with me in the opinion that there is 
nothing which can better deserve your 
patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Knowledge is, in every 
country, the surest basis of happiness. In 
one in which the measures of government 
receive their impressions so immediately 
from the sense of the community as in 
ours it is proportionably essential. To the 
security of a free constitution it contributes 
in various ways—by convincing those who 
are interested with the public administra- 
tion that every valuable end of government 
is best answered by the enlightened con- 
fidence of the people and by teaching the 
people themselves to know and to value 
their own rights; to discern and provide 
against invasions of them; to distinguish 
between oppression and the necessary 
exercise of lawful authority, between 
burdens proceeding from a disregard to 
their convenience, and those resulting 
from the inevitable exigencies of society; 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty from 
that of licentiousness, cherishing the first 
and avoiding the last; and uniting a 
speedy but temperate vigilance against 
encroachments with an inviolable respect 
for the laws. 


“Whether this desirable object will be best 
promoted by affording aids to seminaries 
of learning already established, by the 
institution of a national university, or by 
any other expedients, will be worthy of a 
place in the deliberations of the legislature.” 
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And in his farewell address he again 
uttered this same thought as follows: 


“Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 


He urged it more strongly in a letter to 

the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia in 1795 and finally he declared 
in his will— 
“That as it has always been a source of 
serious regret with me to see the youth of 
these United States sent to foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of education, often 
before their minds were formed or they 
had imbibed any adequate ideas of the 
happiness of their own, contracting too 
frequently, not only habits of dissipation 
and extravagance, but principles unfriendly 
to republican government and to the true 
and genuine liberties of mankind, which 
thereafier are rarely overcome. For these 
reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a 
plan devised on a liberal scale which would 
have a tendency to spread systematic ideas 
through all parts of this rising Empire, 
thereby to do away with local attachments 
and state prejudices as far as the nature of 
things would, or indeed ought to admit, 
from our national councils. 


‘Looking anxiously forward to the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object as this 
is (in my estimation), my mind has not 
been able to contemplate any plan more 
likely to effect the measure than the 
establishment of a university in a central 
part of the United States to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts 
thereof might be sent for the comple- 
tion of their education in all the branches 
of polite literature in arts and sciences—in 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of 
politics and good government—and (as a 
matter of infinite importance in my 
judgment) by associating with each other 
and forming friendships in juvenile years, 
be enabled to free themselves in a proper 
degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned and which when carried to 
excess are never failing sources of dis- 
quietude to the public mind and pregnant 
of mischievous consequences to _ this 
country.” 


And he therefore made a bequest to the 
National Government on condition that it 
co-operate in carrying out his wish for a 
national university. 


His desire for the increase of knowledge 
was further elaborated and reiterated in his 
will. In that instrument he even pro- 
vided for educating the slave children 
which he set free. He made bequests to 
two academics besides that for the found- 
ing of a national university. Although the 
Congress failed to co-operate, so that this 
wish was never carried into effect as he had 
contemplated it, yet the city of Washington 
has been made the seat of no less than 10 
colleges and universities, and the larger 
institutions all over our country are more 
national than local in their precepts and 
teaching. 


While there has been agitation lasting 
almost up to the present day for a national 
university, if the idea ever prevails it will 
probably not be an institution devoted to 
the regular collegiate courses, but one for 
post-graduate and original research work for 
which there are such abundant sources and 
opportunities already located in the Capital 
City. The Federal Government, however, 
has not been remiss in the support of 
advanced learning and of vocational train- 
ing, for which it has appropriated more than 
$90,000,000 in the last 35 years, while for 
general educational purposes it has donated 
about 95,000,000 acres of the public lands. 


The country at large has not failed to 
follow the precepts of Washington. From 
the three institutions of higher learning in 
existence at the time of his birth the number 
has grown to 913, with a total enrollment 
of over 664,000 students and over 56,000 
teachers, an endowment of nearly $815,- 
000,000, and a property value of over 
$1,000,000,000. Our elementary and 
secondary schools have expanded until 
they provide for more than 26,000,000 
pupils and require over 822,000 teachers. 
In 1912 the total amount expended yearly 
for all educational purposes was about 
$706,000,000. This has been increasing 
with great rapidity, until in 1924 it reached 
$2,400,000,000. The source of this enor- 
mous expenditure, so far as public money 
is concerned, is almost entirely from the 
local and state governments. 
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This represents the result which has been 
secured by the carrying out of some of the 
most important policies of our first Presi- 
dent. It should be noted that these are the 
policies of peace. They are based on a 
desire for intellectual and moral enlighten- 
ment. They are the only means by which 
misunderstandings, suspicions, hatreds, and 
wars can finally be eradicated from the 
earth. They are the foundation of order, 
of law, and of an advancing civilization. 
It is these elements of domestic tran- 
quillity and foreign harmony that Wash- 
ington helped to build into the structure 
of our institutions, There is no other 
structure on which they can rest. 


Envy, malice, uncharitableness, class 
jealousies, race prejudices and _inter- 
national enmities are not realities. They 
do not abide. They are only the fictions 
of unenlightened comprehension. Those 
who preach them are not safe advisers and 
not sound leaders. - Nothing but discord 
and disaster at home and abroad can result 
from following these policies. Washington 
was the antithesis of all this. His writings 
and teachings breathe a higher, broader 
purpose, a more inspired leadership. No 
man clung more tenaciously to what he be- 
lieved was right, or was prepared to make 
greater sacrifices in its support. But he 
viewed the right as a universal principle, to 
be applied not only to himself but to others, 
not only to his own state but to the Nation, 
not only to his own countrymen but to 
foreigners. There was nothing about him 
of the small American. 


He believed our own political institu- 
tions were superior to those of other 
countries, but he never preached hatred 
of all things foreign and he made large 
concessions in the negotiation of treaties 
for the settlement of disputed questions 
which were for the advantage of foreign 
nations. He believed that obligations 
were mutual; that what we expected to 
receive we should be ready to give, both 
in the field of citizenship and in the larger 
domain of international relations. He 
clung to the realities. That was his 
greatness. 


Washington has been known as one of 
the most practical of leaders. He was not 
emotional. He was possessed of that 
broad comprehension of a situation which 


made his judgment eminently sound. With 
the possible exception of the field of 
Monmouth, when disobedience to his 
orders amounting almost to treachery was 
losing the day, history always reveals him 
as calm, cool and collected. He always 
knew what he was doing. He was not a 
sentimentalist. But he was a man capable 
of deep and abiding affection and of exalted 
and inspiring ideals. He loved his country 
with an abounding devotion. He lavished 
upon it a wealth of genius. 


We are wont to think of him as a 
military commander and a civil adminis- 
trator—as a man of public affairs. He was 
surpassingly great in all of that. But he 
was very much more. He wished to see 
his country not only materially prosperous 
and politically successful, but beyond that, 
and above it, he wished to see the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual life of the 
people developed. This is the side of 
Washington to which too little attention 
has been given. He did not fail during 
his lifetime to give the most painstaking 
thought to these subjects. In his Farewell 
Address he solemnly warned his country- 
men that these are the foundations on 
which rest all American institutions. More 
than that, they are the foundations on 
which all civilization must rest. It is as an 
expounder of these great principles that he 
performed the greatest service for the 
world. 


Our country has prospered, our Govern- 
ment is secure. But that prosperity and 
that security flow from the school and the 
church. They are the product of the mind 
and the soul. They are the result of the 
character of the American people. Through 
and through Washington is the great 
example of character. He sought to 
bestow that heritage upon his country. We 
shall fail in our estimation and under- 
standing of him unless we remember that 
during his lifetime he helped to build a 
place of religious worship; in his will he 
provided for institutions of learning, and 
in his Farewell Address he emphasized the 
spiritual values of life. But what he did 
was even more eloquent than what he said. 
He was a soldier, a patriot, a statesman; 
but in addition to all these he was a great 
teacher. 
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Department of Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


A. L CRABB. EDITOR 





WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Doctor KINNAMAN 


Dr. Andrew Jackson Kinnaman, came 
to the Western Kentucky State Normal 
School September, 1906. A half year 
prior to this, legislation had been effected, 
putting into existence teacher-training 
institutions in Western Kentucky. 


Doctor Kinnaman was at that time 
president of Central Normal School, Dan- 
ville, Ind. After a careful canvass of all 
the available prospects for service in the 
capacity of dean, President Cherry selected 
President Kinnaman. The wisdom of this 
choice was evident from the first. 


For seventeen years, Doctor Kinnaman 
occupied the office of dean. In that period 
he has written himself indelibly into the 
records of education in Kentucky. Every 
student who enrolled in the institution 
found in Dr. Kinnaman a sympathetic and 
helpful friend, and each member of his 
classes found in him a teacher of rare 
scholarship and teaching ability. 


Word of his illness, therefore, comes as a 
shock to the thousands whom he has 
directed in their educational pursuits. 


It is believed now, that he will ultimately 
recover and develop sufficient physical 
strength to return to his post. In the 
meantime, Prof. M. L. Billings of the 
University of Michigan is directing the 
department. 





BEREA COLLEGE 


Berea College is experimenting to some 
extent with the new type examination as 
described in the writings of Wood, 
Patterson and others. The chief charac- 
teristic of this type of examination is that 
there is a large number of short and 


specific questions to which there is only 
one very definite and objective correct 
answer. By the use of this method, it is 
hoped that greater uniformity and relia- 
bility in the grades given to the students 
will be obtained. 


The present interest in this subject is 
due to a paper read by Dean Hendricks 
at the recent meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges at Lexington. 
This paper provoked considerable dis- 
cussion in that meeting as well as in Berea 
when presented to the faculty here. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has appointed a com- 
mittee to find a more scientific method of 
examination than the colleges are using 
at present. This movement upon the 
part of Berea is an effort along this line. 


The greatest difficulty in carrying this 
experiment to a successful issue will be 
found in making out a sufficient number 
of suitable questions. It is quite easy to 
find a large number of short questions, but 
to find those that measure with accuracy 
the exact ability desired, is an exceedingly 
difficult matter, and does not come except 
as a result of diligent effort. 





KENTUCKY WESLEYAN 


With but 250 students last year the 
roll at Wesleyan has been increased to 350, 
and if expectations do not fall short, 
within the next five years an enrollment 
of 600 is anticipated. 


Since the arrival of the new president, 
Dr. D. C. Hull, many improvements are 
under way. Two new dormitories will 
soon be added and, including the old ones, 
the college will have a rooming capacity 
of almost five hundred, and with the 
$100,000 gymnasium recently dedicated, 
the entire plant, as estimated, will be val- 
ued at half a million dollars. A depart- 
ment, of Journalism was installed this 
yeargand is doing’ splendid work. 
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Music, including voice, violin, and piano; 
art, elocution and many extra courses are 
offered for the culture and refinement of 
the students. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
things to note about the alumni is the 
fact that out of thirty-two graduates last 
year, twenty-five are actively engaged 
in teaching, two in preaching, and the 
remainder continuing their education in 
universities. To the ones that hold the 
educational interests of Kentucky dear 
this should be quite an inspiration. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
Dr. CRooKs 

Professor Charles Graham Crooks, A.M., 
LL.D., Dean of Centre College, is one of 
the outstanding Christian educators not 
only of Kentucky, but of the South. 
He is now completing his twenty-third 
year at Centre College. 

Ever since the organization of the 
Accredited Schools Committee of the 
Association of Kentucky Colleges and 
Universities, he has been one of the useful 
and valued members of the Committee. 

Dr. Crooks, a native of Kentucky, 
secured his education in the secondary 
schools of Kentucky and in Central 
University, going to Virginia for his post- 
graduate work. While prepared by educa- 
tion for the ministry, he has spent his life 
in the teaching task. 

Some years ago Washington and Lee 
University, appreciating the rare talent 
for teaching and administrative work, the 
broad vision and human interest which 
characterized him, conferred on Dr. Crooks 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Always loyal to high educational ideals 
he has been successful in holding the 
institution, for which he is so largely 
responsible, true to its educational purpose 
as a Christian college. 

Dr. Crooks is also closely identified 
with the religious work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., serving as an Elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Danville. 
He is also a member of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship. 

Dr. Crooks seldom fails to attend the 
meetings of the Kentucky Education 
Association 

Centre College has for years maintained 
100°% membership of its faculty in the 





Kentucky Education Association, and it 
will continue so to do so long as the 
present administration guides the destinies 
of this historic school. 


ADVANCE ENROLLMENT AT 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE NORMAL 


Membership campaign for the Ken- 
tucky Education Association is in full 
swing at Eastern State Normal School 
according to reports recently received. 
More than two hundred students and 
faculty members have already been en- 
rolled and it is expected to increase this 
number many times before the April 
meeting. Classes under Miss Anna A. 
Schnieb, Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, are enthusiastic about the K. E. A. 
enrollment and have set a high standard 
by enrolling 100% strong in the Associa- 
tion. An enrollment bureau has_ been 
established for the purpose of affording 
every one an opportunity of recording 
membership. Students of the Depart- 
ment of Education in this institution have 
presented a number of splendid reasons for 
justifying membership in the K. E. A. as 
published elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 


The Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School enrolled last year nearly 1,000 
members, and many of the more enthu- 
siastic hope to do as well or better this time. 
A number of the normal schools and 
colleges of the State have co-operated 
heartily in the membership campaigns of 
past years and practically all of them have 
appointed campaign committees who will 
use every reasonable effort to enroll the 
largest possible number of faculty members 
and students before the convention. 
Schools that have not already requested 
enrollment material should do so at once. 


It is most important that every one who 
can possibly do so enroll in advance of the 
meeting and secure the Official Member- 
ship Receipt and Special Railroad Certificate 
providing for a fare of 114 for the round 
trip during the convention. According to 
agreement with the railroads the Identifi- 
cation Certificates can be furnished only to 
those who are members of the Association. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to see that their teachers enroll in advance 
of the meeting and receive all necessary 
credentials. 
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Department of City Superintendents 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, EDITOR 


In the City Superintendents’ Section of the Kentucky School Journa! we desire from time to 
time to present the best articles that we can procure on problems of city school work. If any school 
administrator thinks that he or she has something that will be helpful we shall appreciate your 


sending it to us. 





LET’S TALK SHOP 
R. E. HILyi 


Superintendent City Schools, Somerset 


People are generally willing to pay for the 
things they want, and most of us prefer 
to pay a little higher price in order to 
secure a better value in goods or service. 
A city school superintendent has no more 
important duty than that of making his 
community want its schools to be worth 
paying a premium for. 


The taxpayers cannot be interested in 
things they do not know about, and so it 
is the superintendent’s first job to tell his 
citizens just what they have in the way of 
schools. Most of us do not get interested 
in things unless they are presented to us 
in an interesting way. So the superinten- 
dent has to use the methods of both the 
good advertiser and the skillful teacher in 
getting his message before his people. 
The man who has a good school system 
under his charge has his foundation for 
publicity already laid, because it is much 
easier to get an audience for good news 
than for bad news. But whether a school 
system is good or bad, the important thing 
is to tell the story, exactly as it is, without 
exaggerating or minimizing the good or the 
bad points. | While there may be un- 
pleasant things to be told, there is scarcely 
a school system about which some good 
things cannot be said, and these should 
constitute the load for the opening gun 
in the campaign for enlightenment. The 
superintendent should not feel backward 
about talking shop. He is the executive 
head of what is usually the largest business 
enterprise of his community, and he has a 
right to assume that the people wish to 
know what is going on. But the superin- 
tendent must reciprocate by showing 
interest in all other community affairs; he 
must identify himself, as far as possible, 


with every civic enterprise, and should be 
active in the church, the chamber of 
commerce, the luncheon club, the Sunday 
school, the boy scout troop, and the 
chautauqua under the big tent. 


Many people do not like statistics. 
Perhaps some of us superintendents do not 
keep our records fully or carefully enough 
to have statistics available concerning our 
systems. In that case we ought to reform. 
It really is possible to use statistics in an 
interesting manner, and certainly they are 
the back bone of any publicity campaign. 
Without statistical data no comparison can 
be made with other schools or with our own 
at successive periods; without statistics 
one cannot know definitely where his school 
stands or what it needs. The superin- 
tendent’s annual report should contain, 
rather completely, all this statistical ma- 
terial, and copies should be distributed 
generally. The average citizen cannot be 
expected to go fully into this report, which 
will probably be too technical. for him; 
but merely the sight of all that array of 
figures and tables will make some impres- 
sion on the man who thinks that a school 
consists mainly of benches and books, and 
that the superintendent, if he does not 
actually teach all day, couldn’t possibly 


have more to do than see that the ashes. 


are all carried out and the water 
bucket kept filled. A yearly financial 
statement should appear in the newspapers 
and the information contained in the 
superintendent’s report should be made the 
basis of a series of continued articles for 
the local papers, dealing in an informal 
way with almost everything that comes 
up for a superintendent’s attention. 


Every week the papers should carry 
some local articles. We should use the 


newspaper columns because ignorance as 
to what the schools are attempting is the 
greatest enemy we have; and belief in our 
schools depends on how well people know 
them. We do not need to convert people 
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to the school idea. If we inform them, 
conversion will take care of itself. It will 
be found that newspapers are always glad 
to publish school news because there is a 
demand for it; and they would much rather 
publish school news of a constructive and 
informational type, than of a sensational 
or destructive sort. But editors are not 
mind readers, and, therefore, they must be 
furnished with material we want printed. 
In the smaller town, in fact, we must write 
the articles ourselves. We should learn 
something about the technique of news- 
paper writing; we are to write news, not 
literature. We should consider what matter 
has news value, and we must write in a 
newspaper style. We must remember 
that it is news, not propaganda; and 


information, not advice or instruction, . 


that the public wants to read. It is best 
for the superintendent not to mention his 
own name in his articles, lest they may 
appear to have been written for the 
purpose of personal exploitation. But he 
should give full credit to subordinates for 
work done. Above all, avoid sensa- 
tionalism in news articles. 


Then too, the superintendent can take 
the Parent-Teacher Associations into his 
confidence and give them a great deal of 
information that will put them on the side 
of progress. And, most important of all, 
the superintendent can give all this 
information to his teachers, and chat and 
gossip with them about it. It is surprising 
how little the teachers will know about 
their school system unless some one takes 
the trouble to tell them. So, our publicity 
campaign might well begin with our 
teachers. If they are intelligent about 
their schools, and enthusiastic, their en- 
thusiasm will radiate through the com- 
munity; for enthusiasm is as catching as 
measles, as Halleck always says. 


School athletics is a valuable means of 
arousing community interest, provided 
always that the tail does not wag the dog; 
and so are exhibits, speaking contests, pro- 
grams and plays—anything, in short, which 
will bring parents and patrons to the school. 
A school play ought to be held, if possible, 
at the school rather than at the local 
theatre, even if the latter will accommodate 
a larger crowd. 

The idea is to keep people thinking 


about school -by keeping them in touch 
with it. 


Every time there is an opportunity to 
take a citizen through the plant, seize 
upon it greedily. And not only should 
this citizen see the rooms and equipment, 
but he should also see.the records of all 
kinds—attendance, health, scholarship, 
standard tests and finance. 


Now and then a business man is amazed 
to see that there is so much business 
involved in running a school system, and 
that our bookkeeping methods and ledger 
accounts are as efficient and as accurate 
as his own. And that helps, for we want 
our business friends to respect us as good 
business men, and our school systems as 
well-organized business institutions. We 
want every one to feel as does that man 
who said recently, that he did not mind 
paying his school taxes a bit, because he 
knew that he was getting his money’s 
worth. 


We must have the support of our public. 
This can be secured only through public 
confidence in us and in our methods, and 
public approval of the schools and school 
work we are administering. Approval and 
confidence depend upon public information 
concerning us and our methods and our 
schools. So, we must have something to 
display and then we must display it. For 
most of our school systems need the money. 


SCHOOL REPORTS 


HARPER GATTON 
Superintendent Madisonville City Schools 


After a capable teacher has worked with 
a pupil for a term, it is hardly necessary 
for her to refer to a long list of daily grades 
and test grades to form an opinion as to his 
ability to accomplish the work of a higher 
grade. However, if a teacher uses no 
system of grade-taking, she would have a 
hard time explaining to Mrs. Smith, at the 
end of the term, why her body failed while 
John Jones passed. So for the present, at 
least, it is necessary for us to take grades 
and to prepare records and report cards. 


Although no part of the school work is 
of more vital importance than a complete 
and accurate system of records, certainly 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 
1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina, 

1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended 
the 1925 session. 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal, Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, 
South Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, 
Wisconsin, University of the South; State Teachers 
Colleges of Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan; Colleges of Randolph-Macon, 
Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, Park, Rollins, 
Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents an 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, phys- 
ical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks, 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 
per week. Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer, 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write 
now for a copy, 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LLD., President 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 























it is not necessary to give grades of 82% 
or 8834 for a month’s work in geometry. 
It is quite possible to use a complete 
system, and yet keep it free from much 
laborious work. Teachers need to be 
freed from all unnecessary grade computa- 
tions since they need time for systematic 
subject preparation as well as for recrea- 
tional activities. 


In Madisonville, we discarded compli- 
cated methods of grade-taking long ago. 
We have found it wise to grade monthly 
work by grades of five. That is, we use for 
all grades some multiple of five, 95-90-85, 
etc. No longer do the teachers spend 
precious moments trying to decide between 
8234 and 84 for Helen’s grade in algebra. 
Then too it means much more to the little 
girl of eight and to her mother, too, for 
her to receive a grade of 95 instead of a 
mere letter A or E. 


We found that the old form of grade- 
card was not satisfactory since it did not 
contain enough information for the parents. 
If John carried home a grade of 75 in 
Caesar, for example, he would explain it 
thus, “Aw, that is all right. Most of the 
other fellows made 70.” So last fall we 


adopted a system of home reports for the 
high school with a separate card for each 
subject. A pupil with four subjects has 
four separate cards, one for each subject. 
These cards are envelope size and are 
prepared as follows: 

Report of........... 





In 











1925 


1926 100} 95 | 90} 85 | 80} 75 | 70} 6 


60 


on 



































Explanation: The top row of figures indicates 
range of grades. The numbers after months indicate 
the number of students in this class who made each 
grade. The check mark shows where thisYpupil 
ranks. The passing grade is 75. 


Teacher. 
These cards are grouped for each child 
and put in each child’s individual envelope. 


The envelopes have proper spaces for 
attendance records and parent’s signatures. 





By a study of the explanation printed 
at the bottom of each card, the parent can 
soon see not only the grade made by John 
in each subject but he can compare his 
grades with the grades of the other pupils 
in the class. 


In a high school, run on the departmental 
plan, with group teachers responsible for 
the report-cards of the pupils in her group, 
it is much less trouble to make these 
individual subject reports and have them 
grouped for the pupils by the monitors than 
it would be for the teachers to be responsible 
for the collecting of the grades on the one 
complete report-card for her group from 
all the teachers. 


So we find that the parents are pleased 
since the new method is more informational; 
the pupils are pleased because they can 
make a game out of the rank they receive 
each month; and the teachers are pleased 
because their work is made lighter and 
more pleasant. 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 


The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 
He cannot single-handed make this department a success. Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles. It ts hoped that so many 
will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 
greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 





TEACHING HISTORY IN THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


H. B. HENDERSON 
Principal Shelbyville High School 


There is probably no subject taught in 
our secondary schools which is capable of 
meaning so much or so little to a group 
of high school pupils as the study of history. 
The usefulness of history in our high 
schools depends very largely on the 
teacher. It is his duty, to the pupils and 
to the community, to employ such methods 
as will yield the greatest returns. 


Planning the course and the lesson is the 
specific duty of every teacher. Successful 
teachers will find nothing that will bring 
better results both to themselves and to the 
students than a careful and well-planned 
history course long before it begins. 


The chief objectives in studying and 
and teaching history should be: (1) To 
bring boys and girls to some knowledge and 
appreciation of the environment; (2) to fit 
boys and girls to become intelligent 
citizens; (3) to cultivate the judgment; 
(4) to give power in arranging and 
systematizing facts; (5) to develop the 
scientific habit of mind and thought; (6) 
to furnish the opportunity for the pupil 
to acquire a store of valuable historical 
material; (7) to broaden the sympathies 
and lay the foundation for permanent and 
worthy refinement; (8) to give training in 
the handling of books; (9) to quicken, 
strengthen and discipline the imagination; 
and (10) to afford training in diction. 


The first and most important duty of 
the teacher is to instruct the pupils how to 
study. Too many teachers make _ the 
miserable mistake of assuming that high 


school pupils know how to study, thus 
allowing them to waste their time and 
finally become discouraged. Such a condi- 
tion will cause the course to become an 
uninteresting one. But upon an investi- 
gation the history teacher will find that 
pupils in his classes do not know how to 
study. One of the very best things to do 
at the beginning of each school year is to 
have each pupil get clearly fixed in mind a 
few fundamental principles of study. 
First: (1) Have a regular time to study; (2) 
choose a place you can study; (3) use your 
will power to concentrate. Second: (1) 
Get the topic or topics clearly in mind; (2) 
get the main or principal idea; (3) after 
reading your lesson close the book and try 
to recall what the author said, in your own 
words; (4) talk over the lesson with others 
exchanging ideas and topics. 


The habits of study formed in school are 
of greater importance than the subject 
mastered. Therefore, it is the profound 
duty of every teacher to see to it that every 
pupil in his classes has had an opportunity 
to develop this very important habit. 


In every history course there is danger 
of killing the progress of the pupil by the 
monotonous study from day to day without 
any attempt on the part of the teacher to 
supplement the pupil’s work with his own 
reading and study along similar lines. 
While it is very evident that a text is a 
good guide, especially for new teachers, it 
is wholly inadequate in the development 
of particular phases which will contribute 
most to the needs in the particular com- 
munity; in other words the subject must be 
taught within the range of the pupil's 
experience. Here the teacher must use 
discretion in culling out some unimportant 
events and in dwelling on important ones. 
This of course involves several things: 
(1) How to interest pupils in the most 
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The Recognition of Merit 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public schools 
of the country is striking evidence of the merits of the 
system. a 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had been adopted 
for exclusive use in the high schools of 94. 94% of the cities 
and towns whose high schools teach shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand systems in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States is indicated by the accom- 
panying map and graph. 
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Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the high schools of the country, because it 
has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be 
the system of 

“‘greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


A trial in your school will convince you 
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important topics. This may be done by 
the teacher making special assignments 
on those topics, or if it is possible have the 
pupil to write a short story of his impression; 
or if it be about some individual, a 
character sketch, a diary or letter to a 
friend supposed to have been written by 
the character being studied, or a reply to 
such a letter (2) The use of maps. One of 
the very finest ways to correlate history 
with geography is through map making, 
tracing the paths followed by explorers, by 
civilization, and pointing out the chief events 
as they occurred along the line. If this could 
be done at the blackboard it becomes 
more or less the project method, it stirs 
up interest, keeps the pupils alert and 
relieves them from the monotony of 
remaining fast in their seats from day to 
day. 


The question of assignment should have 
the teacher’s careful consideration, for the 
recitation can never hope to achieve its 
maximum helpfulness unless the lesson be 
intelligently assigned. The work required 
must be reasonable in amount, and not 
so exacting as to discourage interest. 
Warning against possible geographical 
misconceptions should be given when 
necessary, together with directions to use 
the maps for places, routes and boundaries. 
A few questions asked in advance for the 
purpose of bringing out the close relation- 
ship that exists between geography and 
history will be of great assistance. It also 
increases the interest. in the lesson and 
gives the pupils an introduction to what is 
expected, and helps to direct their work 
along lines that will be most beneficial 
to them. 


Next to the assignment the recitation 
should be carefully planned. A _ history 
teacher’s success is largely determined by 
what goes on from day to day during 
recitation period. It becomes his duty 
first of all, during every recitation to 
develop an atmosphere for the period 
being studied, bringing out the main points 
and correlating them with some phase of 
the pupil’s work and experience. The 
pupil must be given a chance for self- 
expression, and this too, may be done at the 
board. The teacher may assign questions 
to the different members of the class to be 
answered at the board. It is probably best 
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to have pupils go to the board at the 
beginning of the period for several 
reasons; namely, to arouse an interest, to 
get immediate attention, thereby losing 
no time in beginning work. This should be 
followed by a period of discussion allowing 
pupils to feel free to discuss topics in 
question; however, care must be taken to 
prevent pupils from converting the period 


into a discussion on something else rather | 


than the lesson. Also care must be taken 
to prevent pupils from getting away from 
the subject or trying to lead the teacher 
off on some other topic, probably because 
they have not had time to prepare the 
lesson. The pupils frequently get a wrong 
impression from their reading, so it 
becomes the duty of the teacher to correct 
this wrong impression by helping them 
master and organize related historical 
facts. Here the teacher may help by 
giving additional information he has ac- 
quired through reading and travel. 


If history is to make the greatest contri- 
bution to this age, we must connect up our 
present with the past. However, history 
may be concerned and whatever may be the 
aims set up for historical instruction, the 
fundamental condition of making history 
effective in the classroom is to invest the 
past with an air of reality. On every hand 
we find materials with which we may make 
the local past real. In many communities 
the field is open to direct exploration; it is 
greatly enlarged by the presence of material 
consciously collected, preserved and con- 
structed to represent past realities. There 
are museums of the different ages and 
countries. There are also our parks full 
of wild life, and the beauty of nature 
undisturbed. Then we have our monu- 
ments centuries old bringing the simple 
silent story of the past. One of the best 
examples of this is our architecture. In 
almost any community we are able to find 
architectural work that will take us back 
centuries. 


The teacher should be on the alert for 
facts recounted in the lesson that may be 
clinched in the student’s mind by showing 
the relation of those facts to present-day 
conditions or institutions. A few advance 
questions calculated to bring out this rela- 
tionship may be assigned. . It is generally 
conceded that one of the chief purposes 
of history instruction is to enable us to 








interpret the present and future in the 
light of the past, but it all too often happens 
that current history is forgotten in the 
recitation of facts centuries old. No 
opportunity should be missed to indicate 
the bearing of the past on the present-day 
conditions. 


The use of current events will help us to 
contrast and compare our present-day 
conditions with those of the past. By no 
means ought a history teacher fail to take 
advantage of history in the making. It 
encourages reading, develops the ability 
of the pupils to make a report of such 
reading before the class and helps them to 
acquire abandon and poise when speaking 
before an audience. If pupils are allowed 
to select their own subject from some good 
current magazine (Literary Digest or the 
Outlook) used by the class, there is usually 
more interest on the part of the pupil. 


This may be accounted for: (1) The 
pupil will select a topic he is most interested 
in; (2) after selecting the topic he will 
make a greater effort in preparation than 
he would if a topic were thrust at him. 
Mr. Tyron says, “One of the greatest con- 
tributions which current events is making 
is making history teaching concrete and 
objective. One of the fundamental cri- 
teria for judging good history teaching is 
the opportunity given the pupils during 
the progress of their work to do concrete 
and objective thinking, by noting com- 
parisons and contrasts in past and present- 
day life, by seeing the beginning in the past 
of our present-day institutions and customs, 
and by constant illumination of the past 
by means of the present and vice versa.”’ 


The use and value of collateral reading 
should by no means be overlooked in 
teaching history. Collateral reading 
should be assigned by the teacher in order 
to give pupils a greater perspective, as 
many authors develop facts differently. 
Care must be exercised in the assignment 
of outside reading: (1) To avoid the pupils 
wasting time searching for material; (2) 
assign just enough not to be over-exacting. 
It is advisable for the teacher to give a few 
questions previous to outside assignment 
in order to guide pupils in such reading. 


While each author may carry the same 
idea on the subject under discussion, it will 
be treated differently. This will tend to 
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fix the idea more firmly in the reader’s mind 
and at the same time enlarge his vocabu- 
lary; increases his general knowledge and 
gives him a chance to think for himself. 


I doubt very seriously if the use of note- 
books has as large a place in the teaching 
of history in our secondary school as we 
have been led to believe in the past. The 
pupil should be taught to outline his 
reading, and with exception of learning how 
to take notes (which should be given in the 
English department) very little is gained 
by forcing pupils to keep a history note- 
book. Instead of the notebook the teacher 
will find the use of term papers much more 
satisfactory. Here, too, the teacher must 
guide the pupils: (1) By assigning to each 
member of the class different topics; (2) 
by furnishing a general outline to be 
followed; (3) by placing books to be used 
where the pupils will have ready access to 
them. These papers should be ready 
before the end of the term, or better still, 
have a definite number handed in each 
month so that they may be read and dis- 
cussed in class. Each pupil will make 
special effort if he feels that his paper will 
be read in class and discussed in class. 


The value of such work may be summed 
up in the following: (1) It teaches pupils 
to use books; (2) it develops the idea of 
socialistic recitations; (3) pupils are encour- 
aged to do their best in such preparation; 
(4) the work is definite and has a fixed 
value; (5) it encourages reading. 


In conclusion I am firmly convinced that 
to be successful in teaching history, a 
person must have all the requirements 
that are necessary to the teaching pro- 
fession as such, and a profound regard and 
a wide knowledge of history. He must be 
a reader of both ancient and current 
history, and have a desire to instill into 
the young lives the value of the past, 
present and future history. 


This paper by no means covers all the 
plans and methods that will help make the 
teaching of history a success, but I am of 
the opinion, if the average teacher of 
history will follow these few suggestions, 
his work will be more pleasant, more 
thorough, and a greater help to the individ- 
ual pupil who, because of being shown 
the past and present, will have a new 
perspective for the future. 
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CHICAGO RETIRES SEVENTY-FOUR 


It was a surprise to learn that Chicago 
has had no Retirement Rule until 1926, and 
that one member of the Board of Examiners, 
six principals of high schools, and twenty- 
one principals of elementary schools, and 
forty-six teachers retired on January 31, 
because they were seventy years of age or 
more,and have been in city school service 
at least twenty years. They will receive 
one-half of the average salary of the last 
ten years provided that none shall receive 
less than $1,500 or more than $2,500. 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 
for the improvement of Education in the State. Just how well the seciton performs that function will depend 
upon the use we make of it as a clearing house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It is intended that 
this section be entirely democratic. It 1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 
and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State.—Editor. 





McCrRACKEN County News NOTES 


According to the following data compiled 
by Superintendent Coleman the qualifica- 
tions of the McCracken County teaching 
force in 1925-26 are high: 

10 have completed four years of standard 
college work and have degrees. 

has completed three and one-half years 

of standard college work. 

have completed three years of standard 

college work. 

have completed two and one-half years 

of standard college work. 

7 have completed two years of standard 
college work. 

3 have completed one and one-half years of 
standard college work. 

8 have completed one year of standard 
college work. 

14 have completed one-half year of standard 
college work. 

19 have completed four years of high 
‘school work (many of these have had 
one summer term of college work). 

5 have completed three years of high school 
work. 

5 have completed two years of high school 
work. 

The average number of years above 
elementary grades for McCracken County 
white teachers is five years or an average of 
one year of college work. 

The 10 college graduates are the superin- 
tendent, principals and high school teachers. 
Only three undergraduates are teaching 
in high schools and they have from two and 
one-half to three and one-half years of 
college work. 

There has been a decided increase in 
attendance in McCracken County schools 
the past few years as shown by the 
following figures: 

Average daily attendance 1922 2,058 

Average daily attendance 1923 

Average daily attendance 1924 

Average daily attendance 1925 2,750 


During the time mentioned above 
twenty-eight parents were fined for failure 
to send their children to school. 


There are three fully accredited high 
schools in the county, one of which is 
accredited to the Southern Association of 
Colleges. Ten per cent of the white 
children of the county attend these high 
schools. 


WASHINGTON County News Notes 


Thirty schools were represented in the 
recent spelling bee in Washington County. 
The City Board of Education of Springfield 
gave a gold medal to the winner of the high 
school contest and the County Board of 
Education gave a gold medal to the winner 
of the elementary school contest. The 
winner of the elementary contest will have 
all expenses to the State Bee paid by the 
Springfield Commercial Club. 


The Washington County Teachers 
Association held its fifth and final meeting 
for the year in January. 


HENDERSON County News Notes 


Professor A. C. Burton of Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, will assist Superin- 
tendent Kimbler in making a survey of the 
Henderson County schools. Schools will 
be scored on the following points: First, 
grounds and outbuildings; second, school 
buildings and furniture; third, equipment 
and supplies; fourth, teachers and school 
organizations; fifth, community activities. 


The highest possible score will be 1,000 
points. When the scores are completed 
schools will be arranged into four groups 
according to points made. Group one will 
consist of schools scoring from 800 to 1,000 
points; group two, those scoring from 700 
800 points; group three, those scoring from 
600 to 700 points; and group four, those 
scoring below 600 points. 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR 





COURSE OF STUDY AND MANUAL, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, 1925-26. 


This little bulletin of nineteen pages is 
exactly what its name implies. It is a 
clear, concise statement of a course of 
study and manual for the Shelbyville High 
School. It has been carefully prepared and 
contains valuable data for pupils, faculty 
and patrons of the high school. 


HOW TO MAKE A CURRICULUM, 
By FRANKLIN Bossitt, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1924, 292 pp. 


Doctor Bobbitt, sets forth ten major 
objectives in education. He _ subdivides 


these major objectives, and is very specific 


in the details of*his analysis. He says that 
the first step in curriculum-making is to 
decide what specific educational results are 
to be produced. He points out that all 
education should proceed upon the assump- 
tion that nothing should be done by the 
schools that can be sufficiently well accomp- 
lished through the normal processes of 
living. The book has contributed greatly 
to the material in this field. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION, By 
W. W. CHARTERS, The MacmillanCompany, 
New York City, 1923, 352 pages. 


This book is based upon the idea that the 
curriculum should be made after consider- 
ing both ideals and activities, and not upon 
ideals alone. Mrs. Charters points out 
that in the absence of a statement of 
activities there is no possible way of 
deriving a curriculum from ideals. Con- 
sequently, before subject-matter is placed 
in the curriculum it must be analyzed and 
its purpose determined. 


This book is written in a clear and simple 
style and is serving a useful purpose in its 
field. 


THE EDUCATION! OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN;By Joun Louts 
Horn; The Century Company, 1924, 343 pp. 


In this book Dr. Horn gives the educa- 
tional field a suggestive program toward 
the organization and instruction of non- 
typical children. He determines who are 
the non-typical, divides them into three 
distinct classes, then subdivides these 
classes into others, and gives a general 
theory of education for each class. 


This book is worthy of the consideration 
of all teachers and persons interested in the 
organization and classification of school 
children. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND RE- 
MEDIAL TEACHING, By EMANUEL 
MarRIon Pautu, D.C., Heath and Com- 
pany, 1924. 


This book is a general and analytic 
diagnosis of classroom results and a 
corrective method for improvement. 


The style is direct, simple and easily 
understood. The specific aim of each test 
is stated so that the teacher knows from the 
author’s description just which test or 
form would be most suited to his need. 


The appendix contains information about 
test, scales and surveys which should be 
useful to persons who wish to order material 
for testing. 


This book would make a splendid 
addition to the teacher’s professional 
library. 


THE LEARNER AND HIS ATTI- 
TUDE, By Garry CLEVELAND MYERS, 
Ph. D., Benjamin H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The object of this book is to present some 
old things in a slightly new way to all 
interested in the problems of teaching and 
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controlling conduct. The standpoint of the 
learner is the uppermost thought. 

The book is unique in that the author, 
who is the Head of the Department of 
Psychology, breaks away from the modern 
method of employing technical terms in 
discussing human behavior. He draws his 
material from the field of research and 
commonplace observations and experi- 
ences. 


To those who are teachers the reading of 
the book would inspire better teaching; 
and those who read it who are not teachers 
would find that they have a desire to 
teach so as to try some of the suggestions 
offered therein. 


VISITING THE TEACHER AT 
WORK, By ANDERSON, BARR, Busia, 
D. Appelton, New York, 1925. 


Superintendents, principals and other 
school supervisors have long needed more 
concrete and practical material to assist 
them in their work. Such a need seems to 
be largely fulfilled in ‘‘Visiting the Teacher 
at Work.’”’ This book not only points out 
the need for studying the teacher at work 
before giving constructive criticism but also 
furnishes an outline for the guidance of the 
supervision in making the study. Perhaps 
one of the chief contributions of this work 
is the abundance of materials furnished as 
revealed through actual case studies. The 
supervisor who wants information on what 
to look for in the classroom, how to 
approach the teacher in conference, or to 
plan a remedial program will find some 
valuable suggestions in this book. 


READING OBJECTIVES, By ANDER- 
SON AND Davipson, Laurel Book Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1925. 


“Reading Objectives” has two purposes: 
(1) To set forth the objectives of reading 
and reading instruction in all grades, and 
(2) to point out the method of realizing 
these objectives through the practical 
application of research findings in this field. 
It explains how to control the various 
factors which influence the formation of 
reading habits. It is valuable to the young 
teacher because it tells her what todoand 


how to doit. It is valuable to the experi- 
enced teacher because it presents the 
latest ideas and methods in the teaching 
of reading. 


This is a very useful and inspiring book. 
The discussion of a principle is always 
followed by illustrative material which the 
teacher may apply to her own classes. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA, By Cart 
FisH, American Book Company, 1925, 
570 pp. 


The content of American history has been 
greatly increased during the past twenty- 
five years because of the new develop-* 
ments in governmental problems, and in 
economic and social life. It is necessary, 
therefore, to ‘‘pack the story tighter’? and 
eliminate something. This is accomplished 
by the use of generalization. The author 
in this way hopes to give those who are to 
become voters a real understanding of a 
few things that are fundamental in our 
history. 


The book is unique in that it shakes out 
unnecessary details‘and presents in a very 
interesting manner the great moving events 
in American history from its beginning to 
the present day. The contents of this 
book show the author’s power to collect 
and select worth-while facts and present 
them appealingly. 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY By Jesse B. 
SEARS, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The city school system has been used as 
a basis for this work. While all the tech- 
niques essential in making a school survey 
are not included, the fundamentals are 
treated in a manner that will enable any 
superintendent to acquire enough skill in 
this field to diagnose his system. 


The author stresses the fact that a 
survey to be complete must point out ways 
of improving the unsatisfactory conditions. 
His illustrations and examples are helpful 
and suggestive. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Provides a Complete Equipment for Every Musical Activity 


THE PUPIL’S BOOKS are filled with songs which make the daily 
singing lesson a period of enjoyment and progress. 


THE MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE begins with singing. 
The familiar song serves as a medium by which pupils are introduced 
to unfamiliar instrumental music through phonograph records made 
especially for this course. Thus intelligent listening becomes a logical 
development of the singing experience. 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK is a practical guide to the effective pre- 
sentation of school music. 


THE HOME EDITION, in four volumes, contains artistic accom- 
paniments for the pupil’s songs. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street 
Columbus, Ohio 























UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 


I. Two Six Weeks Sessions, June 21—July 30; July 31—September 2. (Liberal 
Arts and Education Courses). 
II. Eight Weeks Session, June 14—August 7. (Pre-Medical Science Courses). 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
LIBERAL ARTS 


Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Hygiene, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Romance Language, Sociology, Zoology. 


EDUCATION 

History, Principles and Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology, Administration and Measure- 

ments, Secondary Education, Elementary Education, Pre-School and Kindergarten, Special Types of 

Educatien, Laboratory Schools. 

Special Courses for Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Teachers of Pre-School, Kindergarten, Ele- 
poster. Junior-Senior High Schools, Music, Test-Administrators, Special Class, Sight Conservation and Character 

2ducation. 

Fully accredited for teaching certificates and undergraduate and graduate degrees. Special laboratory, 
demonstration rooms of conservation of vision, nursery kindergarten, special class, problem cases, reorganized first 
third, fifth grades, and junior high school. Unusua! program of a civic and recreational character provided. Noted 
visiting specialists. Graduate Department of Education of national reputation. Dormitories, No Saturday classes, 
August for vacation if desired. 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY, centrally located. Home of Co-operative Teacher Training. 


For Bulletin and detailed information, address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 


Director of Summer Session, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A COMPILATION OF REASONS FOR JOINING THE K. E. A. AS GIVEN BY 
SOME OF THE STUDENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF , 
EDUCATION IN THE EASTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Students in the Department of Education at Eastern Kentucky State Normal School and 
Teachers College suggest the following reasons for membership in the Kentucky Education 
Association. In the April number of the JOURNAL, we hope to publish a list from teachers, 
principals, superintendents and others actually engaged in school work. Short statements 
are requested. May we not have at once several hundred from those who are interested in the 
Association? Address K. E. A. Office, 320 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky.—Editor.) 


1. Because the K. E. A. is a professional organization. Teaching is a profession, 
therefore I should be a member. It is a direct expression of my professional attitude. 


2.’ Because it increases my interest in education in Kentucky. 
3. It is a good example to other teachers. 


4. By increasing the size of the K. E. A., it will be the means of deepening and 
increasing the confidence from the public in the Kentucky public school teachers. Thus 
the K. E. A. will be able to create and to move public sentiment for improving the 
public schools. 


5. It makes me feel as if I have a part in the educational efforts that are being put 
forth to improve the Kentucky school system. 


6. Because it is one of the strong legislative forces of the State and what I pay to 
join the K. E. A. helps to push legislation. 


7. There are no reasons why I should not belong, which is an excellent reason 
why I should belong. 


8. It entitles me to an excellent publication, the K. E. A. JouRNAL. 
9. Because it is an expression of my willingness to co-operate. 
10. Because the organization needs my financial and moral support. 


11. It is a means of becoming acquainted with the educational problems of the 
State. 


12. Because it is the most influential organization which promotes the raising of 
educational standards in Kentucky. 


13. It isa means of becoming informed of recent school publications. 
14. It is a means of carrying on scientific educational investigations. 


15. A means of increasing my salary as many superintendents give a bonus for 
membership in the K. E. A. 


16. It enables me to answer at least one question right which is nearly always 
asked on application blanks, ‘‘Are you a member of the K. E. A.?” 
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The University of Minnesota 


“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 
invites you to take advantage of its complete facilities 
which are open to its Summer Session students. 


A delightful summer of study and recreation in MIN- 
NESOTA~—“The Land of Ten Thousand Lakes,” 


First Term—June 19th to July 31st. 
Second Term—July 31st to September 4th. 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate and professional 
degrees, 


Write today for bulletin to the 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


235-N Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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This Year ~ 
a vacation Worth While! 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
its attractiveness to thousands of 
students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 

Quarters reserved exclusively for 
vacationists and pleasure travelers. 


*170 {up} Round Trip 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including 
the Majestic, world’s largest, and the 
Minnekahda, devoted entirely to Tour- 
ist Third Cabin passengers. Plenty of 
sailings from New York and Montreal 
convenient to close of schools. 


Complete information from 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC 


INTERNATIONAL sePORT LINE ‘Rep 


UNION TRUST BLDG., Pittsburgh, Pa. Smitrece sect 


Our offices 4 ac \ IMM/ 











Drawing Animals 


hay year, the children love to draw 

animals in drawing or seat work 
classes. One of the most successful ways 
to do this is to outline the form first with 
black or brown “‘CRAYOLA.” Fill in the 
color with straight up and down strokes 
of “‘CRAYOLA”’ in colors. 


Lazy ducks, lively hares. and important 
roosters will make attractive drawings 
They can be cut out, too, for a barnyard 
poster. 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains eight different ideas for 
March. Send for your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH ( Co, 


42™ Street 
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Ex NOMY Is NoT DETERMINED By PRICE 


<Any More Than Art 
is Determined 
X Paint ! 


HEN an industrial plant is being equipped, the question considered is 

not: “How littlemoney will it cost?” but rather—‘How will the equip- 
ment serve? Will it wear without constant repair? Can parts be supplied, 
when renewal is necessary? Will the organization supplying the equipment 
be ready to stand behind its product at all times?” 


It is just such questions as these which the buyer of school 
seats should put to himself. The exterior of school seats may 
be similar in general outline, but the essential superiority 
of one desk to another depends upon qualities BUILT INTO 
IT, beneath the surface. 


And it is these HIDDEN features (sturdiness and depend- 
ability, the lasting satisfaction of continued usage} which 
have created for “American” school equipment country- 
wide recognition. Promptness of delivery, too, is an im- 
portant factor. In our 53 distributing stations throughout 
the United States a supply of many models constantly 
awaits your order. Shipment is thus facilitated, regardless 
of rush seasons. 








F these desks cost a little more in the 
inning, that is only because they 
have been built to cost far less in the end. 





The mark of | 
superior 


school seats 


American Seating Co 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY., STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE 


BROWN HOTEL 


Fourth and Broadway 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


K. E. A. 1926 


Two blocks from meeting place 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


All rooms with bath and circulating ice water 


The Center of Social and Business Life of 
the Community 





























The College of Education 


of the 


University of Kentucky 


The College of Education of the University of Kentucky is growing rapidly. In num- 
bers it has grown more than 300% since its establishment in 1923. Through its regular session 
program, its extension program, and its summer session it is reaching nearly 3,000 Kentucky 
school people annually. 

The College is equipped to train teachers, elementary and high school principals, super- 
visors, city superintendents, county superintendents, normal school instructors, college instruc- 
tors. It has a strong faculty and offers a modern and up-to-date program for teacher training. 
In all these respects it commends itself to the school people of Kentucky. 

The Summer Session has had a phenomenal growth in the past five years and now 
compares favorably with the summer sessions of the larger institutions of the South. Watch 


for the announcement of next summer session. 


For information, write to 


The Dean of the College of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON 
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Welcome To 
Our K. E. A. Associates 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY welcomes you to Louisville. 


We know that the business sessions of 
your Convention will be interesting, in- 
structive and enlightening, but aside from 
business we hope you have a really good 
time. 


During your stay in Louisville we want 


youto feel thatthe CENTRALSCHOOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY’S SERVICES 
ARE YOURS. Do not hesitate to make 
use of them in any way that best suits 
your convenience. 





If we can assist you in making hotel reservations, 
or doing you any personal service, it will be 
a pleasure to serve you. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
“KENTUCKY'S OWN SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE.” 









































